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REVIEWS 

Queen Elizabeth and her Times: a Series of 
Original Letters, selected from the inedited 
Private Correspondence of Lord Burghley, 
the Earl of Leicester, §c. By Thos. Wright, 

M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. Colburn. 
Peruars no reign in our annals has received 
more abundant illustration than that of Eliza- 
beth. Besides the voluminous collections of 
and Cambden, the Burghley, Talbot, and 
Syauey Papers, the Memoir of Birch, — not 
tomention the lighter Memoirs of Naunton and 
Harrington,—the present day has received a 
lage accession of most valuable information 
from the labours of Dr. Nares and Von Raumer. 
it'was therefore not without surprise that we 
read on the title-pages of two large octavo vo- 
limes, “‘ Queen Elizabeth and her Times.” In- 
teed, we were almost inclined to throw them 
wide, as a mere new version of.a ten times re- 
tale, until we glanced at the table of con- 
tents, and found that they consisted of a series 
of letters, for the most part hitherto inedited, 
selected from the Harleian, Cotton, and Lans- 
@owne collections, and documents from the State 
Paper Office. The object which the editor had 
using his own words, “to do for 
Perey did for old 
ts in a popu- 


ewe of Elizabeth may, as the editor re- 


be divided into three periods. In the 
first of these, Mary of Scotland is the most pro- 
minent character; and the various letters re- 
Sing her in this. collection,—letters, be it 
temembered, not written to serve any party pur- 
ag but the confidential expression of opinion 
one member of Elizabeth's council to an- 
other,—go far to femove much of the ees | 
which has been cast on the queen and her ad- 
visers, for their conduct toward the unfortunate 
Mary. The following extracts will show, that 
while her return to Scotland awakened no little 
anxiety, still that there was none of that hos- 
tility shown, nor expressed even in these private 
letters, which most of the Scottish historians 
have maintained was evinced by Elizabeth and 
her counsellors. ‘The first extract is from a letter 
of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton to Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester ; the two others from Cecil :— 

“Sence the deathe of the late King, things pro- 
seade here in suche sorte, as those that were worst 
affected to the Quene’s Majestie, and most desirous 
totrouble her realme, shall not have so good and 
ready meanes to excuse their malice, as they had in 
the late King’s tyme. 

“And yet, my lord, this I trust shal be no occa- 
tion to make her Majestie lesse considerate, or her 
counsell Jesse provident, for assnredlie the Quene of 

, her Majestie’s cosen, dothe carrye herselfe 
honorably, advisedlie, and discretelye, as I cannot 
but feare her progresse. Me-thinketh it were to be 
Wished of all wyse men and her Majestie’s good 
subiects, that the one of these two Quenes of the ile 
of Brittaine were transformed into the shape of a 
man, to make so happie a marriage, as therbie ther 
might be an unitie of the hole ile and their appen- 
dances, Whosoever is conversant in storyes, shall 
Well _perceave estats hath by no one thing growen so 
freate, and lastyd in their greatness, as by mariages, 
which have united countryes that do confyne 
together.” e # 

“Sir, I have not much to wryte in the matter now 
Mentioned in the Quene’s Majestie’s letters. Yo 





see our opinion here is that it shall doe much hurt in 
Scotland if the Quene should come thither before 
thyngs be better established. To stay her is no 
better waye than that she and her friends in France 
maye fynd lack of conformytie there to the end pur- 

by her, which is to subvert the course of 
religion, and to withdraw the good will of hers 
hytherward ; whether it be rightly judged of here or 
no I know not. I have uppon theis newes of her 
coming wished to have but one houres conference 
with my Lord of Ledyngton. As yet I heare not of 
d’Oyzell’s coming, but as the French Embassador 
sayeth he is purposed to be here about the 8th July. 
Nowalles (Nouailles) is past hence yesterdaye, some- 
what disgraced, for the Quene’s Majestye wold not 
speke with him, for that he sought not to see Her 
Majestye at his passadg into Scotland. Uppon the 
receipt of these letters, I pray you make me some 
answer, although it be but that ye cannot make any 
full answer. I send you.such pamphletts as be here, 
and bid you well so farr, untill my better leasure. 
Methinketh, seeing the Lords of Scotland be not 
together, that it was well doone for two or three of 
the principall reteyning the Quene’s Majestie’s letter 
to send to all the rest some dispersed coppies of the 
letter, for I have so disposed it, it shall doe no hurt 
to be made publick.” * * 

“ Monser d’Oyzell came from the Scottish Quene, 
with request that the Quene his mistres might have 
a salve conduct to pass alongst our sea coast, and 
hymeelf to pass into Scotland to provide for her 
coming. Many reasons moved us to myslike her 

but this onely served us for answer, that 
ised to send the Quene’s Majestic 


a good answer for the ratification of the last leage of | 


peace made in Edenburgh, and now had sent none, 
her Majestie wold not disguise with her, but playnely 
wold forbeare to shew her such pleasure untill she 
shuld ratefy it, and that done, she shold not only 
have free passadg, but all helpes and gratuities. 
Monser d’Oyzell was also gently required, to returne 
with this answer.” 

Mary, however, arrived on the 19th of August; 
and the following is from Randolph’s letter ad- 
dressed to Cecil :— 

“ Were your Honour exhorteth us to stowtenes, I 
assure you the yoyce of one man is able in one hower 
to putt more lyf in us then five hundred trumpettes 
contynually blusteringe in our eares. Mr. Knox 
spoke upon Tuesday unto the Quene. He knocked 
so hastelye upon her harte, that he made her weep, 
as well you knowe ther be of that sexe that wyll do 
that as well for anger as for greef, though in thys 
the Lord James wyll disagree with me. She charged 
hym with his book, [The monstrous regimen of wo- 
men,] with his severe dealinge with all men that 
disagreed with hym in opinions. She wylled hym to 
use more meeknes in his sermons. Some thyngs he 
spake unto hyr contentation in myttigatyng the rigour 
of his book, and in some things he pleased her verie 
lyttle; in speciall spekinge agaynst the masse, he 
declared the greevous plagues of God that had fallen 
upon all estates for commyttynge of idolatrye. He 
concluded so in th’ende with her, that he hath libertie 
to speake freelie his conscience, to gyve unto her 
suche reverence as becometh the mynister of God 
unto the superior powers. He prayethe and hathe 
daylie prayde for her as the preachers were wonte to 
praye for Quene Marie, etc. The brute that he 
hathe tawlked with the Quene maketh the Papists 
dowte what wyll become of the worlde. Yt lyketh 
not them well that I resort so ofte unto the courte. 
I have byn there thrice since Sondaye. But of all 
they marvell most what traffic the Lord of Lidingeton 
maketh with yowe. She herselfe hathe founde three 
poyntts necessarie to mayntayne her state ; fyrst to 
make peace with England ; next to be served with 
the Protestantes: in th’other she fyndethe not that 
that she looked for. The thyrde is to enryche her 





crowne with the abbye landes, Which three if she 
do, what shall ther lack in her (savinge a good howse- 
bonde) to leade a happie life. * * 

“ Upon Tuesday laste she made her entrye. She 
dyned in the Castle. The fyrste syght that she sawe 
after she came owte of the Castle was a boye of six 
yeres of age, that came as yt were from heaven owte 
of a rownde globe, that presented unto her a Bible, 
and Psaulter, and the keys of the gates, and spake 
unto her the verses which I sende you. * * 

“ Nowe that these Frenchmen are departed, we 
shall sone gyve a gesse unto what issue thyngs wyll 
growe. Her masse is terrible in all men’s eyes. The 
Erle of Cassils said unto myselfe, that he wolde 
never here any moe. I know not yet what myschief 
it may worke. Her uncle the Marquis speaketh 
great words, I se not in hym to worke any great 
matter. I fynde that ther lacketh no good wyll ether 
in her or hym. Mr. Knox hathe written unto your 
honour hys mynde. I am not alwayes of his opi- 
nion for his exacte severitie, and yet I fynde yt dothe 
moste good, She hath mysliked the Provost and 
Baylies of Edinbourge newe chosen, which liketh 
me never a whytte. What.she myndeth farther yt 
can not be well savoured as yet; The povertie of 
her subjectes greatlye advanceth whatsoever she in- 
tendethe. 

“ From France comethe her whole counsell, what 
face so ever she beareth here. Thyther goethe St. 
Come, throughe England, as he thynkethe, to fette 
a newe lesson. The love to the Frenche is nothinge 
augmented by these men’s beinge here, nor wyll 
much increase by the Marquis’s tarrying byhynde. 
What for gayne or for favor she shall fynde manie 
frends. I here nothynge of the Duke or my Lord of 
Arran's cominge to the courte. The Erle of Argile 
lyketh nothynge in her.” 

This fear of the influence of French counsels 
seems to have been the reason of the anxiety of 
Elizabeth and her advisers, as to whom Ma 
should take for her second husband; and this 
was probably also the cause of their recom- 
mendation of Leicester. In Raumer's collection, 
De Foys, the French ambassador to Elizabeth, 
reports, in one of his dispatches, that Cecil had 
informed him of Elizabeth's intention of herself 
marrying Leicester. This, we remarked two 
years ago, was most probably intended b 
the “cautious Cecil” to mystify the French 
ambassador ; and that it was so, we have proof 
in the following extract from a letter of Cecil, 
and from one of Randolph, addressed to Lei- 
cester :— 

“The Erle of Lennox’ frends wish that the Lord 
of Darly might marry with the Scottish Queen, and 
I see some devise to bryng the Queen's Majesty not 
only to allow therof, but also to move it to the 
Queen her sister. But I see no disposition therto 
in her Majesty, but she rather contynueth her desyre 
to have my Lord of Leicester preferred that waye, 
for which purpose there was this last month a me- 
tyng at Barwyke with my Lord of Murray and the 
Lord of Ledington, but yet covered with some other 
matters. And now of late it is from thence renewed, 
to know with what conditions the Queen’s Majesty 
will prefer hym, wherin at this present no full an- 
swer is yet gyven ; but to saye the truth of my know- 
ledg in these fyckle matters, I can affirm nothyng 
that I can assure to contynue. 

* T see the Queen's Majesty very desyrous to have 
my Lord of Leicester placed in this high degree to 
be the Scottish Queen's husband ; but when it cometh 
to the conditions which are demanded, I see her then 
remiss of her ernestnes. * * 

“It may please your Lordshipp to understand, 
that this Quene is now content to give good eare 
unto the Quene’s Majesty's suite in your behalfe. By 
reports, she hath heard soe much good of your Lord- 
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ship, that she judgeth you worthy of any place of 
honor, yea, to be husband to any Quene: she wish- 
eth you also a kingdome of your owne, the sooner 
to come by that which others thinke you worthy of. 
Wherefore, towardes yourselfe she beareth that good 
mynde as, in honor and place she occupyeth, she 
may do to any, yea to that which the Quene’s Ma- 
jesty desireth, if those other thinges may ensue, that 
are in private conference between them. Whereof 
you thought that no such staye will be, as eyther 
may hinder this purpose, or be an occasion that the 
good-will that is between them, may growe unto a 
coldnes, or greater inconvenience ensue, than I can 
afford in my hart to speake of. Her mynde and de- 
termination herein is committed unto the two Lords 
who are so affected unto this cause, as no men more. 
Declaration is made of theyr mynde, and sufficient 
testimony of theyr own good yills. If in soe good’a 
cause,soe much to the Quene’s Majesty’s contentation, 
soe profitable to your country, so comfortable to your | 
freinds, and honourable to your Lordship’s selfe, | 
there be found a staye in you, as all men hitherto | 
have judged your Lordship worthy to marrye the 

greatest Quene, so will this alter theyr opinions of | 
you, worse then I can speake, or would be gladd to 

thinke. But what should I be soe mad as to believe 

that that could be your thought. I thinke with my- | 
selfe that I doe your Lordship over great injurye 
thus to charge you, and therefore of this matter I 
will write no more, but take it as resolved.” 

But Mary dissimulated also, and with greater 
success; for almost ere the English council were 
aware, she married Lord Darnley. Randolph, 
in his dispatch to Cecil, says,— 

“Theie wer married with all the solemnities of 
the popyshe tyme, saving that he hearde not the | 
masse; his speeche and talke argueth his mynde, | 
and yet wolde he fayne seem to the worlde that he | 
were of some religion. His words to all men agaynst | 
whom he conceaveth any displeasure, howe unjuste | 
soever yt be, so prowde and spitefull, that rather he | 
seemeth a monarche of the worlde than he that not | 
longe since we have scene and knowne the Lord | 
Darlye. He looketh nowe for revenue of manie 
that have lyttle will togyve yt hym, and some there | 
are that do gyve it that thynke him lyttle worthye 
of it. 

* All honor that maye be attributed unto any man 
by a wyfe, he hathe yt wholly and fully, all prayse 
that maye be spoken of him he lacketh not from her- 
selfe, all dignities that she can indue hym with are 
alreadie given and granted. No man pleaseth her 
that contenteth not hym, and what maye I saye more, 
she hathe given over unto hym her whole wyll, to be 
ruled and guyded as hymself beste lyketh. She can 
as muche prevayle with hym in anye thynge that is 
agaynst his wyll, as your Lordship maye with me to 
perswade that I sholde hange myself.” 

The following extract is part of the official 
account sent to the Lords of the Council, of the 
murder of Rizzio:— 

“ The Earl of Bedford and Randolph to the Council of 
England. 

“ May it please your Honors, Hearing of so manie 
matters as we do, and fynding suche varietie in the 
reportes, we have muche ado to decerne the veritie, 
which maketh us the slower, and loather to put any 
thinge in wrytinge, to th’intente we wolde not that 
your Flonors, and by you the Quene’s Majestie, our 
soveraigne, sholde be advertised but of the verie truthe 
as nere as we can possibly, * * 

“Thys we finde for certayne, that the Quene’s 
husband being entered into a vehement suspicion of 
David Rizzio, that by hym somethynge was com- 
mytted which was moste agaynst the Quene’s honor, 
and not to be borne of his parte, fyrste communicated 
his mynde to George Duglas, who fynding his sor- 
rowes so greate, sought all the meanes he coulde to 
put some remedie to his grief, and communicating 
the same unto my Lord Ruthen by the King’s com- 
mandement, no other waye could be founde than that 
David sholde be taken out of the waye. Wherein 
he was so erneste, and daylie pressed the same, that 
no reste coulde be had untyll it was put in execution. 
To this it was founde good that the Lord Morton 
and Lord Lindesaye should be made privie, to 
th’intente that theie might have their friends at hande 
if neede requyred, which cawsed them to assemble 





| Saying that ther was no place for him. 


so many as theie thoughte sufficient agaynst the tyme 
that this determination of theirs should be put in 
execution, which was determined on the 9th of this 
instant, three dayes before the parliamente sholde 
begin, at what tyme the said Lords were assured that 
th’erles Argile, Murraye, Rothes and their complices 
should have bene forfeited, if the King could not be 
pursuaded through this meanes to be their frendes, 
who for the desyre he had that his intente should 
take effecte th’one way, was contente to yielde with- 
out all difficultie to th’other, with this condition, that 
theie wolde give their consents that he mighte have 
the crowne matrimoniall. 

“ He was so impatient to see these things he sawe, 
and were daylie brought to his eares, that he daylie 
pressed the saide Lord Ruthen that there might be no 
longer delaye ; and to th’intente it might be manifeste 
to the worlde that he approved the acte, was contente 
to be at the doing of it himself. Upon Saturdaye, at 
night, nere unto eight of the clocke, the King con- 
veyeth himself, the Lord Ruthen, George Duglas, 
and two other, thorowe his own chamber, by the 
privie stairs up to the Quene’s chamber, joyning to 
which there is a cabinet about twelve footes square, 
in the same a little lowe reposing bedde, and a table, 
ait which there were sitting at the supper the Quene, 
the Ladie Argile, and David, with his cappe upon 
his heade. Into the cabinet ther cometh in the King 
and Lord Ruthen, who willed David to come forthe, 
The Quene 
sayde that it was her wyll. Her husbande answerede 
that it was agaynste her honor. The Lord Ruthen 
saide that he sholde learne better his duetie, and 


| offering to have taken hym by the arme, David 


tooke the Quene by the blightes of her gowne, and 
put hymself behinde the Quene, who wolde gladly 
have saved hym, but the King having loosed his 
hands, and holding her in his armes, David was 
thruste owte of the cabinet thorowe the bed-chamber, 
into the chamber of presence, where were the Lord 
Morton and Lord Lindesaye, who intending that night 
to have reserved hym, and the next day to hang hym, 
so manie being abowte them that bore hym evill 
will, one thruste hym into the bodie with a dagger, 
and after hym a greate many other, so that he had 
in his bodie above sixty wounds. It is tolde for 
certayne that the King’s owne dagger was lefte stick- 
ing in hym; whether hestruck hym, or not, we can- 
not knowe for certayne. He was not slayne in the 
Quene’s presence as was saide, but going down the 
stayres owte of the chamber of presence.” 

We now lose sight of Mary for nearly eighteen 
months; and then we find Throckmorton anxi- 
ously asking advice of Cecil, as to the line 
of conduct to be pursued towards her, and evi- 
dently unwilling that she should come into Eng- 
land. Indeed, both Elizabeth and her council 
were opposed to that step, well knowing the 
plots and conspiracies it would inevitably give 
rise to. ‘The following extract from a letter 
from Elizabéth herself to Throckmorton, dated 
July 20th, 1567, shows her unwillingness :— 

“As to the last matter in your letter which we 
perceve you have understood by some secret meanes, 
that some of that counsell which favour the Queen 
thinke her best ende shuld be to come into this 
realme, and to commit the government to some there, 
wherof also you think the Queen herself very disyrous 
herselfe to have it brought to passe, we cannot pre- 
sently resolve of any certeyn answer thereto; but 
wishe you (if it be moved unto you by the Quene 
herselfe or any other from her) to answer that you 
will therof advertise us; and so wold we have you 
do: at which tyme we shall gyve you a more direct 
answer, for we fynde her removyng either into this 
our realme or into France, not without great dis- 
commodityes to us, and yet the difficultyes thereof 
grow upon divers respects, as we doubt not but you 
can well consider.” 

When at length the battle of Langside deter- 
mined Mary to seek an asylum in England, the 
vexation of the English council was great. Lord 
Scrope, the governor of Carlisle, and Sir Francis 
Knollys, were immediately dispatched to her, 
and the interview is described in their joint 
letter to Elizabeth :— 

“ We arryved here at Karlell yesterday at sixe of 


| the clock after noone, and by the waye my Loni 





Harrys met us sixe myles from this towne, and afte, 
he had discoursed of the lamentable estate of the 
Quene of Skottes his mystress, inveighing my, 
agaynst the treasonable crueltie of her enemyes, ang 
also saying as muche as he coulde for the innoceney 
of his mistres touching the murder of her hushande 
the which he sayd wold be easily proved, if the Quene 
his mystres might be herd to speke for herself in your 
Highnes’ presence, and affirmyng that he trusteq 
your Highnes wolde eyther gyve her ayde to the 
chastysing of her subjects for her relieffe and com, 
forte, or els that your Highnes wolde gyve her leaye 
to pass through your countrye into France to seeke 
relief otherwhere. Wherunto we answered, that 
your Highnes could in no wise lyke her seking ayde 
in France, thereby to bryng Frenchemen into Skot. 
land, and we dowted your Highnes could thynk jt 
mete to receave her so honourably into your preseneg 
as your desyrous affectyon and good wyll towards 
her did wishe, untyll your Highnes myght be wel] 
instructed and satisfyed, by probable reasons, that 
she was clear and innocent of the said murder, by 
some suche wise man as he that myght sett forthe the 
same manyfestly. Whereuppon, and through other 
conferences, pryvate with me, the Lord Skrope, he 
seemed to determyne to ryde towards your Highnes 
for that intent, within a daye or twayne, which was 
the thing we specially sought for. And after thys, 
repayring into the castle, we fownd the Quene of 
Skottes in her chamber of presence ready to receaye 
us; where, after salutations made, and our declar. 
tion also of your Highnes’ sorrowfulness for her la 
mentable misadventures and inconvenyent a 
although your Highnes was gladd and joyfull of her 
good escape from the peryll of her persone, with many 
circumstances thereunto belonging, and we found her 
in her answers to have an eloquent tonge, and a die 
crete head, and it seemeth by her doinges she hath 
stout courage and liberall harte adjoined therunto, 
And after our delyvery of your Highnes” letters, she 
fell into some passion with the water in her eyes, 
and therwith she drew us with her into her bedd. 
chamber, where she complayned unto us, for that 
your Highnes did not answer her expectation for 
the admytting her into your presence forthwith, that 
uppon declaration of her innocency, your Highnes 
wold eyther withowt delay give her ayde yourselfe to 
the subduing of her enemyes, or els being now come 
of good will and not of necesssitie into your Highnes’ 
handes, (for a good and greatest part of her subjectes, 
sayd she, do remayne fast unto her styll,) your High 
nes wold at the leaste forthwith gyve her 
through your countrye into France, to seek ayde at 
other Prynces’ handes, not dowting but both the 
French King and the King of Spayne wold gyve her 
relief in that behalf to her satisfaction. * 

“ And nowe it behoveth your Highness, in mine 
opynion, gravely to consider what answer is to be 
made herein, specially because that many gentlemen 
of diverse shires here neare adjoyning within yout 
realme, have heard her dayly defence and excuses 
of her innocency, with her great accusations of her 
enemyes very eloquently told, before our coming 
hither; and therefore I, the Vice-Chamberlayne 
Knollys, do referr to your Highnes’ better considera- 
tion, whether it were not honorable for you in the 
syght of your subjectes and of all forragn prynces, to 
put her Grace to the choyse whether she woll depart 
backe into her contrye without your Highnes’ im 
pechement, or whether she woll remayne at your 
Highnes’ devotion within your realme here, with her 
necessary servants only to attend upon her, to see 
howe honorably your Highnes can do for her, For 
by this meanes your Highnes, I thynk, shall stopp 


the mouthes of backbyters, that otherwyse wold , 


blowe owte seditious rumors, as well in your own 
realme as elsewhere, of detaynyng of her ungrate- 
fully. And yet I thynk it is lykely that if she had 
her owne choyse, she wold not go back into her owne 
realme presently, nor untyll she myght looke for 
succor of men owte of France to joyne with her 
there. Or if she wold go presently into her owne 
contrye, the worse were that peradventure with dan- 
ger inoughe she myght get into France, and that wold 
hardly be done, if my Lorde of Murraye have & 
former inkling of her departure thither. And on 

other syde, she cannot be kept so rygorously a8 & 
prysoner with your Highnes’ honor, in myn opynioa, 
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a 
jut with devyces of towels or toyes at her chamber 
low, or elswhere, in the nyght, a body of her 
agylity and spyryte may eskape soone, being so neare 
the border. And surely to have her carryed furder | 
jnto the realme, is the hygh way to a dangerous 
sdition, as I suppose.” 
But Elizabeth still continued uncertain what 
tp do. To have sent Mary back to Scotland 


entitled Hoboken should be added. We must, 
at the same time, give Mr. Thomason credit for 
the honest alacrity,—a grace in a novice, and a 
virtue in all travellers,—with which, so to speak, 
he “declares” to the reader his qualifications 
| for foreign travel, immediately after passing the 
barrier of his volume. Here they are :— 
‘ i “f “You know, my dear friend, that a tedious conva- 
gould, in the then exasperated state of its people, lescence, which followed upon a fit of illness as sud- 
have been to expose her to death; to have sent | den as severe, was the principal cause of my leaving 
her to France, would have been indeed to place | England for the Continent, more than ten years ago. 
sdangerous weapon in the hands of her enemies. | At that time there was small encouragement to 
Under these circumstances, therefore, — her- | remain in London, for any prospects that our busi- 
gif surrounded with dangers,—Elizabeth had | ness offered, which had not even at that time re- 
really no other course but that of keeping her | covered from the effects of the panic of 1825.” 
unwished-for visitant in honourable confine-| The “ panic,” then, was his first qualification. 
ment; nor was it until repeated intrigues had | Having now settled in France, with “trade 
proved her dangerous character, that Mary was | generally, and ours in particular, flourishing,” 
consigned to close imprisonment. there came the revolution of 1830. ‘ This 
No additional information is given in these event,” it appears, “put an immediate stop to 
letters respecting the closing scenes of Mary's | everything with us” :— 
life; but the fear and hatred with which she was “It was then that, being put to my shifts for means 
riewed by the nation, and the state of feverish of comfortable existence, I accepted a fatiguing and 
excitement into which it was thrown by the dis- unwholesome situation, which bade fair to send me 
covery of Babington’s conspiracy, is strikingly out of the country in a worse state of health than 


¢ 7) thin’ a a: +. 
displayed in the following letter and enclosure on “y ich whieh I entered » : 
from the Mayor of Exeter :— These, and other circumstances only hinted 


Ra , ae a ng 
“The Mayor of Exeter to Lord Burghley. at, induced “ the suddenness” of a “ determina 





New York, at Auburn,—which also he passes,— 
by the weight of an anecdote ‘ told” him, again, 
by one of these passengers. He takes occasion, 
passing West Point, to allude (which nobody 
ever has done before!) to Arnold's treachery, 
and at the same time to honour Washington 
with the title of “the great negro-breeder.”” In 
like style, sketching the history of Penn's colony, 
he borrows the coarse newspaper version of a 
caricature joke told about one of the first Dutch 
settlers cheating the Indians by cutting a cow- 
skin into strips, to make it stretch, and applies 
this, for history, to Mr. Penn. He says the 
national government can do nothing about 
foreign copyright, because the stave legislatures 
“would never allow any justice to be done in 
the matter!” He ig suddenly wroth, in chapter 
15, at everybody's statement and belief that 
America is a land of easy subsistence compared 
with others; and he calls Mrs. Butler to an aw- 
ful account for saying there is no want there, or 
need be none. This anybody, of course, must 
know cannot be otherwise. It needsneither ghost, 
nor traveller of “ experience,” to tell thus much, 
But Mr. ‘Thomason sees—or thinks he sees— 
“Scores of destitute homeless wretches lying on 
bulks, or under the sheds about the markets of New 
York and Philadelphia, as well as in such places of 





“Qur duties moste humbly remembred, with our | tion to visit America.” To conclude this sketch 
moste humble and hartie thankes to your good Lord- | Of an eventful history, after seeing three cities | 
shipp, may it please your Honor to be ‘advertized, ! and the village of Hoboken, Mr. ‘Thomason re- 
we received, the seconde of this Februarye, about the | turned once again to “ this wonderful island of | 
hour of one in th’afternoone a precepte herein en-/| ours,”’ and then of course wrote a book about 
dosed for hue and crye to be made touching the | ‘Men and Things in America,’ &c. which he has 
saying of the Quene of Scotts, which, according to | dedicated (with an apology) to Sir Robert Peel! | 
the same, we, fearing the worste, did presentlie| We should, perhaps, add, that the work would 
dyspatch, notwithstanding the simplenes of the indi- jaye appeared earlier but for the writer's being 
ting of the same, th’order therof without hande or) pupried overto Belcium. “to icin in as santions 
seale of any counsellor or justice, hoping in God that ti wot 1 : cee J 
the contents therof are untrue. And for that we | tion started by a newly-formed company ! 
heare no further certaynty of the contents therof,, On the strength then of these “ experiences” 
and do percyve that the rumour therof, with the | We have the final “ grievance,” to wit, eighteen 
watching, warding, and searching hereuppon, which | chapters. Luckily, one is occupied with the 
asyet we continewe, if the same come of any pollicy | momentous “ preliminaries” just touched upon, 
of the enemyes to her Majestic, may breede some | a second with the voyage out, another with an 
trouble or inconvenience to the countrey, we moste | abstract of the Federal Constitution, and a fourth 
humbly pray to be advertized of the certaynty hereof, | with the voyage home and “ home-politics ;” all 
amd to be directed from your Honor what is further | which means, we surmise, being interpreted, 
tobe done therin, And so commyting you to the| «Mon and Things in America.’ Now, to be 
Almightie, who preserve you eternally, we moste erage Cmyper . 8 “ a hicl 
bambiie take our leave. Exon, the 3d of Februarie, | ®T!0U* this volume represents a class which 
1586, | must be shamed out of being. What could or 

“Your Honor’s moste humbly to be commanded, | ¢@” be expected from such a writer, under such 

Grorce Saurrue, Maior. | circumstances? A few specimens will show. 
Nycnotas Martyn. Tuomas Brereton. | Thus, Mr. Thomason sees a posse of low fellows 

“ Hue and Crye.—These are to charge you in her | in New York,—a notorious rendezvous for such 
Majesticis name, upon payne of death, to make | characters, especially from abroad,—marching 
diligent search and hue and erye for the Quene of | about with drums and fifes; they tell him it is 
Scotts, who is fledd, and to laye all high wayes, and the “Trades Unions.” “What!” quoth Mr. 
staye all barkes and shipping in your harbours, for Thomason, “is it necessary (!) even here, for 
moe Sonepat seinen byateanar pe Degen | men to combine, to club together, to obtain their 

Soe 5 van dele ad Rye | natural rights?” &e. Now did any well-inform- 
you receyve order to the contrarye, and lett this be | a a 5 tell Mr. TI! ; | 
done by the chiefe of your parishe. This second of oe a o ase = 9 ee Se 
Februarie, anno 1586. Received into Honyton, at | #88°C!ations were “ necessary = * The same sort 
11 of the clocke in the forenoone, this present ‘Thurs- | Of feasoning applies to an Irish riot on the wharf, 
day. Tuomas Wann, Constable of Honyton. which he speaks of, where somebody was stab- 

“This hue and crye to go to the Mayor of Exeter, bed. It is necessary, we suppose, to stab people 
and so forth. Received by David Colles, of Honyton, | in America ; it preserves one’s ‘ natural rights.” 
the second of Februarie, abowte one of the clocke in | He sees a spire surrounded by a burying ground, 
the afternoone, into Exon.” and is “told,” again, this is the principal Episco- 

Here, for the present, we must conclude. pal church. He attaches evident importance, 
| and a large exclamation point, to this discovery. 
He gives the following satisfactory account of 
a fine thriving town called Hudson, which he 








Men and Things in America; being the Experi- | 
ence ofa Year's Residence in the United States, | ’ 
in a series of Letters to a Friend. By A.| passed on the river of that name :— 
Thomason. Smith. | “T saw nothing a in the —_ of Hud- 
e 5 , son ; it consists principally of one very long row of 
masons will for wap temp: go of the | houses, not running parallel with, but at a right 
es cxperience im sen an ings IN| angle to the river: of course it is not a place for 
America if we mention that;‘he whole of his trading. I was fold you cannot offer a greater insult 
limited time, as far as the aeponent himself| to a Hudson man than to ask him what street he 
showeth, was passed between the three good | lives in, there being but one there.—I found some 
cities of Philadelphia, Albany, and New York | agreeable company on board the steam-boat.” 
(where he landed) ; unless, indeed, an excursion He smashes to atoms the celebrated peniten- 


London; and I have been an eye-witness to great 
misery, from cold and hunger, in the severe winter 
of 1835-6, such as probably was never experienced 
in our country.” 

No doubt of it. This is in the cities—in two 
cities—the writer saw only three, and no part 
of the country at all—among a nation yet chiefly 
to be characterized as a country—all country. It 
is in those two places,—or rather that one place, 
where all the wretchedness of all the silly, igno- 
rant, improvident, intemperate, and vicious po- 
pulation, who can contrive to get over, or get 
sent over, to “ America,” is poured out on the 
shores and wharfs of the land of liberty,—and 
where, of necessity, it cannot, under any police, 
be instantaneously prevented either from expo- 
sure or often from severe want! And thus, to be 
sure, is proved the poverty of America, in the 
means of subsistenge. Why, look “ on this pic- 
ture,” which we take from a Transatlantic paper 
before us :— 

“1606 passengers arrived at New York on Thurs- 
day, from foreign ports.” 

And now “ on this,” from another :— 

“There have arrived at the quirantine ground, 
New York, during the last six da) 19 passen- 
gers from foreign ports. The supercargo of the 
British ship Lockwoods, from which some 860 emi- 
grant passengers were landed, recent!y, at Amboy, 
in violation of the quarantine laws, was arrested 
in New York on Saturday, at the suit of the cor- 
poration, and committed for want of bail. The 
damages are laid at 30,000 dollars. Mr. Buchanan, 
the British Consul, has taken mezsures for pro- 
secuting the master of the Lockwoods for a breach, 
also, of the laws of England, inasmuch as he had ine 
curred the penalty of one hundred pounds, for not 
producing to him or his Vice-Consul, the certificate 
of registry.” 

But enough of this. What says the author 
himself elsewhere? Why at New York, ‘when 
I was there, emigrants were pouring in at the 
rate of 20,000 a-month; in one week more than 
6,000 were landed ;” adding at the same time 
with propriety, “The bulk of these, of course, 
scatter themselves about diferent parts of the 
country; and one portion finds it the most con- 
venient route to Canada.” 

These are specimens of reasoning. ‘Take a 
few more. It appears the people of New York 


ys, 61 









are “a very good-looking race, b th men and 
women; and this applies (even yet more exactly 
in other instances) to the generality of the 
Americans.” 

Again—rather contradictory, by the way—“ A 





across the river from the latter place toa village | tiary system of the great model state prison of 


good complexion is a rare thing here; in their 
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faces nature has planted more lilies than roses. 
But nowhere have I seen finer complexions than 
those of the ladies of Philadelphia ;”’ that is, the 
complexion is better at one of two places the 
author saw than at the other; and that settles 
the question for the whole continent. 

What a blaze of information and logic here is 
again :— 

% The ladies of New York, and indeed all other 
towns, follow much more than ours the fashions of 
France. All the topping dressmakers are French. 
If the converse of the proverb were true of nations, 
* Handsome is, that handsome does,’ the Americans 
would be a most desirable people to abide with. But 
they are decidedly an unamiable, and consequently 
an unhappy, race ; although they have the happiness 
of not knowing it.” 

But we are weary of showing up the superfi- 
cial rashness, meagreness, ignorance, and flip- 
pancy, too plainly exhibited in this volume to 
allow of our giving it a silent toleration, or ad- 
mitting it to pass the “ barrier” it challenges with 
such a brave air. Yet we must, for truth’s sake, 
declare our opinion, that the author is not, after 
all, the character he might be considered from 
our description or his own production ; that he 
is neither malicious, nor meanly bigoted, nor 
vulgarly disposed to abuse America. Here is a 
very different specimen of observation from some 
we have cited :— 

“ Neither on this occasion, nor on any other, did 
I see anything of the gross indecorum detailed by 
tourists as existing in the American courts. The 
appearance, manners, and language of the barristers 
and judges were gentlemanlike in the highest degree. 
True, the former had not the powdered wigs of the 
English judges, nor the latter the ridiculous trencher- 
caps or ungainly dresses of the French avocats ; 
but I thought the absence of both adjuncts no loss. 
I have not a doubt that the lawyers number in their 
ranks most of the higher intellects of the élite of 
American society. The present president was a law- 
yer ; so was the last but one, and he is even yet the 
foremost man of his country if not of his time—I 
mean John Quincy Adams.” 

And these again are manly sentiments, well 
expressed ; and, what is better, they are just and 
judicious,—patriotism at once without conceit, 
and liberality without exaggeration :— 

“In the vigorous and daily-strengthening hands 
of the Anglo-Americans, will be deposited our laws, 
our language, and our manners; and even if, in the 
revolutions of empires, our existence as a leading 
European power should for ever cease, we shall yet 
live, and thrive, and be respected by contemporary 
nations, in the persons of our western relatives. They 
are proud of the race they have sprung from, and 
well they may; let them give us no cause to be 
ashamed of them. Come the struggle, so long 
threatened between us and envious rivals, when it 
may, they surely will never wish to see us undergo 
the humiliation of a foreign yoke. I believe I have 
already said, that the men of the States pique them- 
selves not a little on being of the Saxon blood; I 
might add, that they are very nearly as proud of 
Waterloo as weare. No man in England is looked 
at with so much interest by a travelling American, 
as the Duke of Wellington; and I do believe, if his 
Grace were to pay the States a visit, unfond of holi- 
days though they be, every city and town would 
make one to receive him.” 

Here we shall conclude. We are glad to leave 
our author on fair terms; but at the same time 
we must candidly tell him that trade is one thing 
and travelling another, and we advise Mr. 
Thomason to look well after his speculation in 
Belgium, and take a final leave of ‘Men and 
Things.’ 





ORIENTAL TRANSLATION COMMITTEE. 
History of the Mameluke Sultans, by Taki- 
Eddin- Ahmed - Makrizi — (Histoire, §e.] 
Translated by M. Quatremere. Paris, Duprat; 
London, Valpy. 
Tue portion of Makrizi’s great historical work 
translated by M. Quatremere, contains the reigns 





of the Mameluke dynasties, under whose sway 
Egypt was raised to a greater height of opulence, 
splendour, and importance, than it has enjoyed 
since the days of the Ptolemys. Makrizi is 
honourably distinguished among Arabian authors 
by his erudition, research, and the still rarer 
qualification of sagacious criticism; he has few 
rivals in the abundance of his facts and variety 
of his details, but he has still fewer in a judicious 
comparison and estimate of conflicting authori- 
ties. From no other source could we obtain a 
more satisfactory account of the origin and pro- 
, of the Mameluke race, and their extraor- 
inary power, wealth, and conquests. 

The Mamelukes first became an important 
political body in the reign of the illustrious Sala- 
din; he abolished the schismatical Khalifat of 
Egypt, and compelled the Egyptians to recog- 
nize that of the Abassides of Bagdad; but con- 
scious that this political and religious revolution 
was unpopular, he organized a body of militia 
from the captives brought by the Turkish and 
Arabian slave-merchants into Egypt; these 
soldiers, in reference to their servile condition, 
were called Mamelukes; they were also named 
Circassians, because the greater part of them 
had been procured from the hordes of the western 
Caucasus. Saladin’s successors followed a course 
of policy which seemed well calculated to ensure 
the dependence of the army on its sovereign, 
until at length the Mamelukes became so power- 
ful, that they overthrew the Ayubite* dynasty, 
and placed one of their own body on the throne. 
The volume before us contains too small a por- 
tion of Makrizi's work to allow of our giving a 
general view of the Mameluke history; we shall, 
therefore, only notice a few incidents, which 
unite interest with novelty. 

During the reign of Sultan Moezz Aibek, the 
first discovery of the city of Petra appears to 
have been made. A revolt was raised by the 
Baharite Mamelukes in Cairo, but Aibek gained 
possession of the leader's person, put him to 
death, and had his head flung into the midst of 
the insurgents. They were thrown into con- 
fusion, and sought safety in flight. 

Twelve of the Baharite Mamelukes, in their flight, 
became entangled in the desert, called Tib-beni- 
Israel (the waste of the Israelites), and wandered 
about at random for five days. On the sixth, they 
perceived at a distance certain ruins of a greenish 
colour, towards which they directed their course. 
They found a large city, with walls and gates, wholly 
built of green marble. They traversed the interior, 
whose streets and houses were buried in sand. The 
vessels and vestments which they found crumbled 
into dust when touched. In one vase, which appeared 
to have belonged to a cloth-merchant, they found 
nine pieces of gold, on each of which was impressed 
the figure of an antelope, surrounded by an inscrip- 
tion in Hebrew letters. The Mamelukes having 
excavated one spot, came toa solid pavement, which 
they lifted up; they found a fountain cold as snow, 
of which they drank greedily. Having travelled all 
the night, they met a troop of Arabs, by whom they 
were conducted to Karak. There they presented 
the coins to the money-changers, one of whom de- 
clared that “ these pieces were struck in the time of 
Moses.” 


The assassination of Moezz Aibek by his Sul- 
tana has been often made the theme of romantic 
fiction ; it is rather a singular incident in Oriental 
history. 

An astrologer predicted to Moezz that he would 
be murdered by a woman, and that his queen, Shejer- 
addor, would fulfil the prophecy. Moezz, already 
tired of his wife, sent ambassadors to ask the hand of 
the daughter of the prince of Mausel. During their 
absence he caused several of the Baharite Mamelukes 
to be arrested and dragged to prison. On their road 
they passed under a balcony where Shejer-addor was 
accustomed to sit, and one of them, named Idekin, 
exclaimed in the Turkish language,—* In the name 


* So named from Ayub, the father of Saladin, 











. . . . 
of God, princess, we are guilty of no crime, butthy 
of dissuading Moezz from insulting you by Giving 
his hand to the princess of Mausel.” Shejer-adig 
made a sign with a handkerchief that she had unde. 







































stood him. When the captives were cast into the beyond 
dungeon, Idekin said to his companions, “If Moen fy self involv 
has cast us into prison, we have prepared death fy J 300; place 
him.” Shejer-addor sent a messenger to Mel, ible fo 
Naser (the rival and enemy of Moezz) to say,*j J pore com| 
intend to kill Moezz, to marry you, and to ensuy IM this void ; : 
you the throne of Egypt.” Naser, suspicious of pe, appendix, | 
fidy, made no reply; but the prince of Mansel jn. & jgction. 
formed Moezz of the intrigue. This completed the terested | 
alienation of the sultan; he resolved to place th ate Eo 
queen in confinement. Hitherto she had ruled th Wik eseri 
kingdom with absolute sway, rarely deigning to co. luke 1 Hic 
sult her husband. She hindered him from seeing the fj 0 
mother of his son Ali,and persuaded him to repudiate piled by 
that lady; and she refused to tell him where the 
treasures of her former husband, Melek-Saleh, were [ Qutward | 
concealed. By the 
The circumstances of the assassination neej vols. ¢ 
not be related; Moezz was murdered by his J Berone } 
wife’s servants in the bath. The Mamelukes an unhap} 
enraged at the loss of their sovereign, threw the points of « 
queen into prison. drawing-r" 
When the son of Moezz was placed upon the fy other, (he 
throne, Shejer-addor was brought into the presence jy of people | 
of the mother of the prince, where the slaves beat romances, 
her so cruelly with their wooden slippers, that she prairie, or 
died the next day. When this haughty princes & the wilder 
found that she could not escape from the handsof 4 storm 3 
her enemies, she destroyed a vast quantity of jewels description 
and pearls by braying them in a mortar. three vol 
The most curious incident in the reign of the J Howard's 
second Mameluke sultan, was a financial debate question, 
on raising supplies for the army destined to § voyages. 
oppose a threatened invasion of the Mongols § route fro 
The sheikh, Ebn-Abd-Asselam, was asked “whe. §§ Lothbury. 
ther it was lawful to seize the property of the rs. 
people for the defence of the state?” His reply » te 
was, “If your treasury be empty—if you have J ofa sea E 
sacrificed your golden girdles and precious oma- ff through 






ments—if you are distinguished from the people 
only by your armour—if every officer possesses 
no more than the steed on which he rides—then, 
and then only, you may take a portion of the 
people’s property to repel the enemy.” It is 
not often that a chancellor of the exchequer 
receives such wholesome advice. 

The glorious reign of Sultan Bibars is remark- 
able for the great attention paid to national edu- 
cation. 

In the college which he had erected, the sultan 
placed a magnificent library, and near it he built a 
school for the gratuitous instruction of the young. 
Every Moslem orphan admitted into this institution 
was furnished with his daily food and with two suits 
of clothes, one for the summer and one for the winter. 

The wars of Bibars, his expulsion of the Chris- 
tians from Palestine, and his repulse of the for- 
midable Mongols, are sufficiently known. 

Quatremere’s reputation — sufficiently 
vouches for the excellence of this translation; 
but we regret that he has overloaded the work 
with philological commentaries, which, however 
valuable in an edition of the original text, are 
quite out of place in a translation. Many of 
these notes are long rambling dissertations on 
topics remotely, if at all, connected with Ma 
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krizi; and not only is the size of the work thus =... 
needlessly enlarged, but general readers, who Jf wncernec 
might be desirous of knowing something of such fl ed yessel 
an eventful history as that of the Mameluke J foats, bu 
Sultans, are deterred by a parade of Oriental Jj bragrow 
texts, which give to the work the appearance of # The your 
“a translation that needs to be translated.” td bald, 
Another error is the total omission of the history Ren 
of the Ayubite dynasty. We are aware that — 
Makrizi’s history, both of the Fatimites and the lody —sh 


Ayubites, was designed to be incorporated in 
the great French collection of Original His- 
torians of the Crusades, but this design, we 
believe, has been abandoned. Even were it not 
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eS 9 Sagat aa orgs , 

go, M. Quatremere ought surely to have given a | 
ammary of the history preceding the usurpa- | 
tion of Moezz. At present, the reader cannot 


beyond the second page, before he finds him- | 


af involved in a labyrinth of allusions to per- | 
sons, places, and events, which it is utterly im- 
ible for him to comprehend. No one is 
more competent than M. Quatremere to supply 
this void ; and we trust that he will give it as an 
appendix, since he has withheld it as an intro- 
duction. In the meantime, we may refer those 
interested in the subject to a very good summary 
of the Egyptian revolutions before the Mame- 
juke usurpations, to be found in the old Uni- 
yersal History, which is said to have been com- 
piled by Ockley, the historian of the Saracens. 





Outward Bound, or a Merchant's Adventures. 
By the Author of ‘ Rattlin the Reefer.’ 3 
yols. Colburn. 

Berore Mr. Fenimore Cooper was seized with 

an unhappy desire to lecture his countrymen on 
ints of etiquette,—to discuss those important 

drawing-room questions, which are, one day or 
other, (he tells us) to be settled by fifty millions 
of people in arms—he put forth sundry excellent 
romances, in which either an escape across a 
prairie, or the siege of some frontier-house in | 
the wilderness, or a voyage, (including, of course, | 
astorm and sea-fight,) was by circumstantial | 
description so drawn out, as to occupy the whole 
three volumes. This last, and best, of Mr. 

Howard's novels reminds us of the works in | 

question, inasmuch as it is mainly a tale of two | 

wyages. Ardent Troughton, his hero, on his | 
route from the merchant’s counting-house, in | 

Iothbury, where he had been “raised” (as Mr. | 

rs countrymen would say), to his father’s 
p> sal in Barcelona, falls first into the hands | 
ofasea Bethlem Gabor, and stands by his side, 
through some terrific scenes of bloodshed and 
retribution,—is then wrecked ; and, after tossing 
for some days at sea, in company with a faithful 
black and a superb Newfoundland dog, makes 
good the adage of “ out of the frying pan into 
the fire,” by being taken on board a Spanish | 
vessel, whose commander's ruling passions are | 
euelty, cowardice, and a fancy of making his | 
fortune by piracy. Ardent, however, arrives 
safe at the end of his voyage ; after a few strange | 
adventures he rejoins his family,—finds the | 

Spanish Commander Mantez betrothed to his | 

sister, and his father, a worthy merchant, with | 

ilhis household gods ready to start for the New 

World. The party go on board the Santa Anna, 

vhich is commanded by the aforesaid diabolical 

Mantez ; from which, after as many terrific ad- 

ventures as a pretty strong and very liberal hand 

knows how to accumulate, Ardent Troughton 
and his favourite sister Honoria, with the black 

Jogurtha and the dog Bounder, are cast upon a 

desert island. Here they live together for 

while, after the tempting fashion of Sir Edward 
ad Lady Seaward, until they are permitted to | 
rjoin their relatives, who, at last reach shore in 
sity. ‘The concluding portion of the voyage | 
inthe Santa Anna will furnish us with an ex- 
traet :— 

“Five more long, and, as far as the elements were 
concerned, bright months had passed, and the wretch- 
ed vessel is still floating, the sport of every wind. She 
foats, but she floats a wreck, and is thinly tenanted 
wagroup of idiotic, chattering, and feeble skeletons. 

young among them have grown grey, and the 

dd bald, * * 

“Three times as the old ship danced merrily with 
the spirits of the hurricane, her ancient ribs creaked, | 
ad unnatural noises burst forth from her ponderous | 
bdy—she seemed to have received an animal life, | 
ad heeled and danced and sprang forward as if 
tuulous of the speed of the mighty winds. The | 
wiftness was terrible, and none dared to look out 











| brought him only shame and ignominy. 


| water. 


were deserted—there was none to glory in her ca- 
reering way—I have erred—there was one, and a 
despised one—it was the escaped convict; he had 
long since mended the tiller ropes, and, on these 
awful occasions, through the livelong night, solitary 


| and proud, he mastered the helm and directed her 


furious course. * ® 

“ Only seventeen of the ill-fated crew remained 
alive. Emaciated beings they crawled about in the 
sunshine, or feebly squabbled with each other over 
the putrid remains of provisions that were still left 
to them. Even in their state of decrepitude the 
bosom-cherished knife was continually brandished, 
and what the arm wanted in vigour, the hollow eye 
of a diabolical hate seemed, but only seemed, to 
supply. * * 

“Providence had cloaked over the sufferings of 
the priest with a protecting insanity. He knew not 
his own misery, but roamed about prophesying. 
Truly, he took no heed of where he should lay his 
head, or of what he should eat. He takes for all 
food, a morsel here, and a morsel there ; and though 
he always repaid the gift with a bitter assurance of 
everlasting damnation to the giver; and the morsels 
themselves were but too scarce, at last they refused 
him his pittance of food. He had died three months 
ago. * * 

“The reader may conceive some small portion of 
the anguish that was perpetually eating into Don 
Mantez’ heart. Every avenue for mental torture 
was open there. He was proud, and an object of 
general and paraded contempt. Ambitious—and 
the scheme for which he had staked his immortal 
soul, and made himself a multiplied murderer, had 
He was 
avaricious, and he saw all that lucre, for which he 
had perilled everything, in the hands of those whom 
he conceived the basest of the base. Even these 




































| now spurned him. * # 


“He confined himself almost totally in his cabin 


| under the poop. No one sought him in his lair— 


and he, like an obscene and cowardly beast of prey, 
stole out of it only at night, in search of food and 
This he did, at long intervals, stocking him- 
self for many days. Yet, in these rare occasions, the 
few that met him either cursed or spurned him with 
their feet. They placed all the miseries that they 
suffered at his door. He was to them, an eye-sore 


' and an abomination. 


“TJ will not say much about my father at this 
period. A quiet and a comical despondency had 
seized him. He ate and he drank well, and grew 
most lugubriously jocular. He had grown aweary of 
examining his books—he had balanced up every 
page of his ledger, and on the debit side he had 
written in capital letters,‘ D to awkward casualties 
on board the Santa Anna,’ which item just covered 
the immense balance on the creditor side, his whole 
fortune ; and thus he made all things even. * * 

* All elsewhere was unmitigated misery in the 
ship. Two hordes of existences, the one real and 
the other imaginary, now began to overrun her, and 
cowered upon the wretched crew. Rats of a pro- 
digious size and fierceness multiplied, in a manner 
all but miraculous, and tribes of ghosts began to 
haunt every spot after nightfall. Of these, the ima- 
ginary were the greatest annoyances. The rats, when 
the worst came to the worst, might be eaten—but 
what can one do with aspirit ? 

“Even that most sceptical of sceptics, who could 
be induced to believe in nothing but astrology, could 
not but deny that, in the dead of the night, he some- 
times heard strange and unnatural noises. Insects, 
too, of a growth so enormous that they seemed en- 
titled to a higher classification, disputed with man 
much of the territory of the lower deck. Indeed, 
they became so prolific, and appeared under shapes 
so strange, that Zurbano began to suspect new and 
spontaneous formations, and that the Santa Anna 
was about to become the arena of a fresh and hideous 
animal world. * * 

“And still the huge trough rolled on, wallowing 
lazily on the waves. At length, a small brig hove 
in sight. The bustle and commotion of all hands 
was extreme. 
made and hung out wherever they could by any 
possibility be seen. Countenances became fiushed 
—limbs trembled—once, for many a sultry and idle 





Signals of distress were immediately | 


preparing his own tale, and securing about himself 
his illegally gotten treasure. Boxes were corded and 
doubly corded, and bags crammed to suffocation. 
Their halcyon days were coming—every man had 
his eye upon his favourite nook of land—his domestic 
reign was to commence—he was to go down in hap- 
piness, peace, and competence to the grave. * * 

“It is four o'clock in the afternoon, there are still 
three goods hour of daylight, and the moment of 
redemption is at hand. She comes down gallantly, 
that small but compact vessel. There are not many 
to be saved—and how tumultuously all their hearts 
beat in their bosoms! They have climbed upon the 
rigging—and some, more bold and quite as anxious, 
have made their way into the fore and mizen tops. 
The main-top none approach—the body of the old 
priest there keeps his watch—they believe that, after 
all, he will still find a watery grave, for who will en- 
cumber himself with a few rotting bones ? 

“The people of the brig have observed, and are 
still observing the Santa Anna. It is apparent that 
they do not like her looks—one sail is taken in after 
another—and, O God ! the night is fast approaching ! 
Are they all men with marble hearts ? 

* Doubt and dismay are stealing upon the Spa- 
niards—the brig is no longer bearing down upon 
them—she has hove to, and her officers can be dis- 
tinctly seen watching the huge wreck through their 
glass. Itis apparent that they do not know what to 
make of so grand and so forbidding a ruin. They 
perceive strange phenomena—weeds and creepers 
have run up and entwined themselves among the 
torn and ragged rigging, and patches of vegetation 
are to be seen about her sides. 

“And then her inmates! such attenuated forms 
—such lurid countenances! It is evident they 
intend to act with caution—the plague may be on 
board of her—their crew may be concealed and nu- 
merous—and all the exhibited tokens of distress but 
so many decoys. It behoves them to be wary. 

“ Now, at this apparently heartless delay the ex- 
pecting crew grow frantic—they toss their arms wildly 
in the air—they gesticulate like madmen—but, for 
all reply to these violent demonstrations, the stop is 
broken, and the American ensign unfolds itself at the 
gaff-end majestically to the breeze. * * 

“Instead of hastening to them with open arms, 
with food for the hungry, medicine for the sick, and 
deliverance for them all, they are actually arming 
themselves—the boarding pikes glitter on her decks, 
and the flashing blades of the cutlasses may be seen 
amidst her rigging, as the careful boarder is examin- 
ing its edge. 

“Time steals on, as the red and thirsty-looking 
sun is touching the horison—there will be no moon 
this night—and the twilights are but as minutes in 
these clear atmospheres. Does she intend to take 
farther counsel ?_-No—at last the generous feeling 
seems to prevail. They have distinctly made out 
that there are females—ladies on board—they have 
seen their graceful arms waving to them, and the 
white tokens of peace are shown. Who can resist 
female supplication? The brig no longer hesitates 
—she fills her maintopsail, and slowly edges down 
towards the massive and crumbling structure upon 
the waters. * * 

“ For the first time since her departure from port, 
a dense fog-bank starts up, as if called into existence 
by magic, and appearing to leeward, seems moving 
against the wind and envelopes the Santa Anna as 
ina shroud. At the same moment the veil of night 
falls with asupernatural blackness, the wind has sud- 
denly veered round to the opposite point of the com. 
pass, and increased to a gale, rushes along the sur- 
face of the rising seas. 

“ Never before was darkness so instantaneous and 
so intense. The approaching brig must doubtlessly 
have been taken aback. The two vessels met no 
more.” 

This passage, long as it is, has been strung 
together from some forty pages of narrative ; 
but, though it be a fair specimen of Mr. Howard's 
descriptive powers, it is only just to add that the 
book contains much more forcible scenes ;—the 
sea-burial in the first volume, for instance, which 
we would have given, had not some of the earlier 
chapters of the novel appeared already in the 


fmm her upon the mighty strife of waters ; her decks | day, the Spaniards grew active. Every man was | Me/ropolitan—this possibly, among them. We 
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have to say one grave word to the author ere 
we part from him: but in no puritanical spirit. 
The leading invention of the book,—that which 
is intended to develope and impart its dis- 
tinctive peculiarity to the character of Ardent 
Troughton,—is a most questionable one ; trench- 
ing upon that ground of frightful criminality 
which a novelist does ill to approach, If our 
sympathies go with the hero, the excitement 
produced by witnessing the struggles of his un- 
natural passion is worse than coarse—it is peril- 
ous to mental health. And we are bound the more 
emphatically to record our protest against such 
incidents and combinations being made the 
groundwork of fiction; because, as in Mr. 
Howard's present work, will be found more 
force, vividness, humour, and avoidance of 
marine slang, than he has exhibited in any pre- 
vious effort, he is all the better worth setting 
right. lis great defect is a want of probability 
in the assemblage of his incidents. Like many 
other marine artists, he is too fond of painting 
as if the firmament was covered with Great 
Bears and comets on a ground of Aurora 
Bovealis,—and the ocean nothing less than a 
menagerie of whales, krakens, and the great 
“sea sarpint,’—always in a state of storm and 
uproar! 








A System of Mineralogy, including an Extended 
Treatise on Crystallization, §c. By J. Dwight 
Dana, A.M., &c. Newhaven, U.S. London, 
J. 4. Hodgson. 

Description dune Collection de Minéraux, §c., 
appartenant @ Mons. C. Hampden Turner, 
de Rooks’ Nest. Par A. Levy. Trois vols., 
avee un Atlas de 83 planches. London, 
Richter & Haas. 

Mr. Dana remarks in his preface on the striking 

contrast displayed in the rapid advance of mi- 

neralogy on the continent of Europe, and its 

tardy progress in both England and America. 

This is true enough, and his work, in which he 

has attempted to fill up a blank in American 

mnineralogical science, will be found equally use- 
ful in this country, as it contains a great deal of 
information condensed from the most valuable 
works of Moles, Thomson and Allan, as well as 


to the papers of Haidinger, Whewell, and Brew- 


ster, and the ‘Ancient Mineralogy’ of Professor 
N_ F. Moore. The localities of American mi- 
nerals are collected from native authors—Shep- 
: : ; i 
ard, Cleavcland, and Emerson,—and writers in 
S.lliman's Journal. 
The first part necessarily treats of Crystal- 


lography ; and the primary and secondary forms | 


of crystals, the theories respecting and the laws 
which regulate their formation: the whole in- 
e'nded under the general title of Crystallulogy. 
The experiments of Becquerel on the formation 
of crystals by electro-galvanic power are, how- 
ever, unnoticed ; and the whole honour ascribed, 
as bya portion of the British Association at Bristol, 
to Mr. Crosse. With this part should have been 
included, what is placed in the appendix, “ on 
account of its somewhat unattractive appear- 
ance,” that is, a treatise on the calculation of the 
dimensions and angles of crystals, entitled ‘ Ma- 
thematical Crystallography,’ which is a concise 
abstract of the very elaborate work on this sub- 
The second part 


ject, by Dr. C. F. Naumann. 
treats of the physical properties; and the third, 


of the chemical characters of minerals. 
four, Taxonomy, embraces the theories of clas- 
sification and the subject of nomenclature. Part 
five contains two very useful and distinct classi- 
fications, arranged in a tabular form, for the 
determination of the species of minerals: the 
first, depending on crystallization and a few 
prominent characters, is of an artificial nature ; 


the second is independent of crystallization, | 


and brings together those species possessed of 


Part | 


the sixth part, a detailed description of mineral 
species is given, according to this Natural clas- 
sification, which is a modification of that of 
Moles, and all requisite information respecting 
each, with figures of crystals, which are alto- 
gether about 400 in number. The author has 
in addition given a new nomenclature, in which 
the minerals, arranged in genera and species, are 
named according to the mode usual in Botany 
and Zoology. He has, however, and judiciously, 
only added these names to those by which the 
minerals are usually known. To the work is 
subjoined a list of works on Mineralogy, includ- 
ing with those by American writers, seven articles 
on the subject in their periodicals, ‘The work is 
very comprehensive, and highly creditable to 
the laborious zeal and science of the author. 

The ‘ Description d’une Collection de Mi- 
néraux’ contains an account of one of the finest 
collections in this kingdom; the nucleus of it 
was formed by Mr. Jacob Forster, a diamond- 
cutter, we believe, and sold on his decease to 
Mr. Healand, by whom it was much enlarged, 
and who parted with it in 1820 to Mr. Hamp- 
den Turner, of Rooks’ Nest in Surrey. This 
catalogue alone has cost that gentleman no less 
than 3000/.! The Mr. Levy, whose name figures 
in the title-page, received more than 20004. for 
preparing the work and superintending the 
printing, and then left it incomplete. As there 
never could have been the remotest chance of a 
remunerating sale, it must be received as a 
munificent donation in aid of the science of 
Crystallography. The classification generally 
followed is that of M. Haiiy. 





Ernest Maltravers. By the Author of ‘ Pel- 
ham.’ 1837. 
Alice; or the Mysteries. 
‘Pelham.’ 1838. 

| To return, with deliberation and care, to a cri- 
tical consideration of this work, is a_plea- 
sure as well as a duty. It is almost super- 
fluous to remark, that there have been few 
authors of celebrity—certainly no modern ones 
| —who open themselves personally to close scru- 
tiny more willingly than Mr. Bulwer. For, 
although in his preamble to this, his most elabo- 
rate novel, he professes “ to retreat into silence 
aud into shade,”—leaving the reader “ alone 
with the creations he has called into life,”—he 
| is, nevertheless, intimately, and without ceasing, 
| present throughout the whole course of the 
| story. We do not by this remark intend to echo 
the shallow charge of identity between the real 
and the fictitious man of genius—but simply to 
| point to the zeal with which Mr. Bulwer avails 
himself of every possible scene, or dialogue, or 
| pause in the narrative, to indoctrinate the reader 
with his own philosophy, his own views of art 
and political science. ‘The tale-teller is with 
him a teacher also—a teacher not by implica- 
tion, but in authoritative bodily presence—by 
digression, by allusion, by harangue. In short, 
with every wish to escape and bury himself in 
the interest of the story, the reader feels that he 
has a companion, who but too frequently draws 
his attention from the beings among whom he 
is moving, to the artist who called them into 

It is impossible to forget ourselves, 


By the Author of 








| existence. 
still less to forget the author or his purpose, in 
‘ Ernest Maltravers.’ 

The aim of this novel is to pourtray the des- 
| tinies of Genius,—to solve those ‘ mysteries of 
| lite” which exhibit it in a state of antagonism 
|and warfare while it moves along its earthly 
| path of glory,—and to encourage the humbler to 
| be content with his lot, by exhibiting the “clouds 
| and snow” which 
He that ascends to mountain-tops shall find. 
| The reader is to partake of the vague and 


the greatest number of natural affinities. ‘In | bright aspirings of the young poet—to * pay 


upon the thorns of life” with him, as he a 
vances in his career; finally, to witness the 
dual and consoling substitution of self-knoy. 
ledge, calmness, and sympathy, for self-ocey 
tion, enthusiasm and pride. He is to mark hoy 
despite the good gifts of burning aspiratiy, 
noble thoughts, passionate affections,—(and 4 
these Mr. Bulwer has added personal come. 
ness, a high name, and a sufficient fortune,) the 
coarse and the cunning are permitted for a ting 
to triumph over the man of genius—how the 
latter must afterwards, like the Israelite, pag 
through a probationary state of waiting ang 
wandering in the wilderness, ere he be per. 
mitted to enter the Land of Promise. 

This, it will be admitted, is a noble and com. 
prehensive subject for philosophical fiction: anj 
as every man of genius sees objects from a dif. 
ferent point of view, it is inexhaustible. In his 
conception of the manner in which the subject 
might most fitly be treated, Mr. Bulwer has, we 
think, fallen short of the amplest and loftiest view 
—has conceived a man of genius, wearing within 
him, indeed, the elements of true greatness, but 
has placed him in such circumstances, and sur. 
rounded him with such a phantasmagoria of 
fellow actors, as only befit that traditional che 
racter who has so long stalked and raved th 
the pages of romance, as the type of the ip 
spired. He has thought fit, in short, to work by 
the machinery of prodigy—to avail himself of 
those more extravagant occurrences whose dis 
cipline could only be essential to duller and 
grosser spirits requiring teaching and _purifica- 
tion. From his experience, we should have ex 
pected to find Mr. Bulwer exhibiting his hero 
as changed and mellowed, not by a series of 
shocks which must leave their victim passive, 
but of casualties with which human faith and 
energy may struggle, and bear off the victory— 
not by the effects of demoniac rivalry, but of 
those gentler disappointments which are em 
countered by every human being. Far from 
this, he has constructed a story, through the 
mazes of which a prodigy alone could move and 
keep his footing. 

At the very outset we find the magic of 
love, in the person of the hero, awakening 
the faculties of a girl from an almost idiotie 
slumber of fifteen years’ duration: the spdl 
being strong enough in one short winter's course 
to make her an intelligent and refined pupil 
for Maltravers in his hours of contemplation. 
The truth, the constancy, the purity of heart of 
Alice, which run like a stream of living water 
throughout the whole tale, are natural, and ex 
quisitely pourtrayed; but the instantaneous 
flashing out of so much intellectual aptitude in 
one whose early years were hardly less favour 
ably spent than Caspar Hauser's in his Nurem- 
burg dungeon, savcurs of the marvellous. It was 
necessary, perhaps, thus to idealize Alice, in 
order to throw an air of romance and singularity 
over one of those exuberances of passion whieh 
belong to the season of youth, in order to make 
such a thread strong enough to bear the burden 
of the story. But is this idealization true to 
nature ? } 

As we proceed, we shall not find the inci 
dents flowing in more natural channels; and it 
is observable that the author, by selecting what 
is uncommon, seriously perils the character of 
his hero, or impairs its consistency. For how, 
except from want of heart, or superabundanee 
of hypocrisy, are we to account for his frient 
ship with Lumley Ferrers, a man whose hart 
ness and self-occupation show themselves i 
every feature? If the falsity of such an one 
had passed undetected by the experience 
| Genius, his hollowness must have been felt by 
‘its instinct, The most credulous of poets (wr 
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a . . 
jess directly plied by the gross incense of flat- 
) could not remain deceived during months 
ofdaily intercourse—months of those smaller col- 
jisions of sympathy and antipathy through which 
the generous and the mean cannot pass together 
without either assimilating or breaking company. 
How again,—save by want of heart,—are we to 
account for the unmanliness of our hero in cer- 
tain passages betwixt himself and Lady Florence? 
To us, at the close of the first three volumes, 
which leave us at the stage of satiety, disgust, and 
despair, Ernest Maltravers would stand removed 
peyond the pale of interest, did we not reconcile 
ourselves to him by admitting that Mr. Bulwer 
has mingled in his composition a larger propor- 
tion of alloy than he intended. Our word un- 
manliness calls for — Let the reader re- 
member the scene between Ernest and Lady 
Florence (vol. iii. of ‘ Ernest Maltravers’). The 
lady has been practised upon to suspect him of 
mercenary views in seeking her hand: she ac- 
cuses him of these, and the following is his deli- 
berate answer—it being premised that he had 
already known her to be something fitful and 
jealous in the excess of her affection :— 

“*Mark me, Lady Florence Lascelles,’ said he, 
yery calmly, ‘ you have now said what you can never 
recall, Were you my wife, the mother of my chil- 
dren; were these the first words of insult that after 
long and devoted years of wedded life you had ever 
uttered—such words would suffice to annihilate all 
love, and all remembrance but of themselves. Were 
you to discover that you had wronged me, and to 
crawl upon your knees to pray my pardon, I would not 
grant it.’” 

If we are right, here is a spot which there is 
no washing white. Even in moments of the 
most stormy passion, @ man,—as we read the 
word,—be he even a man of genius, could never 
degrade himself by such an implacable and tre- 
mendous threat to one who, however unjust, 
was by sex defenceless. But to proceed a step 
further—chance brings the lovers to a state of 
reconciliation ; but the lady is smitten with mor- 
tal sickness, and, at the moment of meeting, he 
discovers that he is to lose her for ever. At such 
atime, however, the overweening sense of self 
till rises predominant :— 

“He rose, and muttering to himself, walked to 
and fro, as if insensible of her presence—in fact he 
wasso. At length he stopped short, and fixing his 
eyes upon Lady Florence, said in a whispered and 
thrilling tone,— 

**Now then, the name of our undoer!’ 

“*No, Ernest, no—never, unless you promise me 
to forego the purpose which I read in your eyes. He 
has confessed—he is penitent—I have forgiven him 
—you will do so too!’ 

“* His name!’ repeated Maltravers, and his face, 
before very flushed, was unnaturally pale. 

“*Forgive him—promise me.’ 

“*His name, I say,—woman, his name!’ and 
Maltravers stamped on the floor with fury. 

“*Ts this kind ?—you terrify me—you will kill 
ne!’ faltered out Florence, and she sank on the sofa 
exhausted: her nerves, now so weakened, were per- 
fectly unstrung by his vehemence, and she wrung 
her hands and wept piteously. 

“© You will not tell me his name,’ said Maltravers, 
till in a loud unaltered tone. * Be it so. I will ask 
nomore, I can discover it myself. God the Avenger 
Will reveal it.’” 

Let it not be thought that we are dwelling 
with unjust emphasis upon passages which are 
tpisodical, and not necessary to the story: we 
have done so to illustrate our position, that Mr. 
Bulwer has been compelled to sacrifice his hero 
to his plot. In the second part of the work, (the 
Volumes published last week), Maltravers seems 
tous entirely abandoned to the mercy of cir- 
cumstances; his regeneration is brought about 

aseries of external coups de thédtre rather 
than internal vigils, struggles, and purifications. 
On the death of Lady Florence, and the disap- 





pointment of his revenge, caused by the retri- 
butive madness of Czsarini, Maltravers, we are 
told, becomes a silent, haughty anchorite; for 
any progress visible, the mind, with all its mani- 
fold operations, has been suspended for many 
long years. But if we protested against Mr. 
Bulwer for having recourse to prodigy in the 
commencement of his tale, how are we to speak 
of the events by which it is closed ?—how protest 
against the trick played off upon the reader to 
cheat him into a shuddering interest, against the 
means by which the author contrives to cut the 
Gordian knot for himself and his characters? 
Let us briefly recapitulate. Alice, the mistress 
of Ernest’s youth, has married Mr. Templeton, 
the evangelical banker, and re-appears on the 
scene, widowed, with a daughter presumed to 
be her offspring by Maltravers. Mother and 
child have been bequeathed to the care of the 
new Lord Vargrave. Every artifice has been 
employed to keep Alice and Ernest asunder, 
that the “ mystery of life’ may be solved for the 
man of genius, by his being permitted to fall in 
love with the person the reader believes to be his 
own daughter! After having been tortured with 
the most unpleasant excitement, relief is thus 
administered: Evelyn is proved neither to be 
the child of Ernest nor of Alice, but the offspring 
of a concealed marriage between the saintly 
banker and an earlier protégée—one cause of 
Templeton’s anxiety to secure Alice having 
been to provide a home for his infant, without 
apparent scandal. As it were to second his 
wishes, Alice's child dies almost in the instant 
of her marriage. But Ernest's love was to be 
kept stainless and true; she therefore entered 
on the match, on the express condition, sealed 
by solemn oath, that she was to be Templeton’s 
wife in name only! And thus, when the proper 
moment comes, the long and artfully separated 
pair are brought together; Ernest is rescued 
from horror by finding that he has loved a 
stranger ; and still the joy of meeting his faith- 
ful and true mistress is chequered by the pain 
of having to sacrifice a younger, fresher love to 
another. 

Now, though all these incidents are dove- 
tailed and brought about with consummate skill, 
is it by such a tissue of improbabilities that the 
moral of the destinies of genius is exhibited ?— 
for we believe Mr. Bulwer to have written with 
a far higher aim than that of producing an ex- 
citing story. We think not. On the contrary, 
we have already stated our opinion, that their 
complication and pressure have operated most 
unfavourably on the coherence and consistency 
of the principal character. To weather out such 
a hurricane, to pass through such a whirlpool, 
and come forth seaworthy, a bark must indeed 
have charmed timbers! And thus, with all his 
flashes of poetry and eloquence, with all his out- 
breaks of sudden emotion, resentful or generous 
—with all that we hear (in the earlier part of the 
story) of his mighty and brilliant intellectual 
achievements, Ernest Maltravers seems to us 
not so much one character as a mixture of many. 


We are shown something of scorn, something of 


self-denial, many passages of the human heart, 
each severally traced with a firm and delicate 
hand; but the being which they make up has 
still a touch of Frankenstein's monster, in his 
endurances and in his achievements. He is dis- 
missed to his reward; but we know not how far 
he is worthy of prosperity. 

Inasmuch as we find the hero over-laboured, 
so do we find the villain under-wrought. Lumley 
Ferrers, in whom worldliness, guile, and knavery 
are drawn out in strong opposing array to genius 
and high-mindedness, is, as a whole, as far be- 
neath that intense and life-like truth, (required 
in the personages of novels of such high pro- 
fession,) as Maltravers is above it. In defiance 





of all probability, he is again and again allowed 
to raise the mask, till we know every demon 
line of his visage ; and this not in soliloquy, but 
in conversation with the other characters of the 
story. What real plotter would ever make the 
motions of his stratagems so plain—even to him- 
self—as Lumley does in the interview of Cas- 
truccio? What deceiver would ever so glaringly 
and coolly expose the infamy of his deceit, as 
Lord Vargrave does in the conversations with 
Caroline Merton, (one of the gentlest of which 
was extracted last week)? and we may ask, 
parenthetically, what woman, however degraded, 
would endure to listen to such “ cursed comfort’’? 
Separate details of his exploits,—as, for instance, 
the manner in which he wins the reputation of a 
solid Parliament-man,—are made out with infi- 
nite spirit and humour: parts of his dialogue are 
as fine and buoyant as others are below the level 
of common parlance,—(we need but instance 
“ Craps half,” in his discourse with a young lady 
—‘ Alice,’ vol. 2, p. 142,—and the venerable 
aphorism of the Devil, quoted by him with re- 
ference to Hobbs’ Lodge—* Alice,’ vol. 2, p. 328) ; 
but, as a whole, it appears to us, that in his aims, 
and the actions whereby they are borne out, 
there is a coarseness of delineation as unfaithful 
to nature, as the indecision which we fancy dis- 
cernible in the portrait of his antagonist,—that, 
like Maltravers, he is victim to the necessities of 
a strained and unpleasing story. 































While, however, we note for our cardinal ob- 
jections to this work, our judgment that its in- 
vention is extravagant—partaking of the nature 
of a romance rather than a novel, and that its 
principal characters have been thereby forced 
into distorted positions,—it would be unjust not 
to point out the freshness and truth of many of 
the scenes. In all his feraale characters—Alice, 
with her constancy and her humble spirit— 
Valerie, strong-minded, though, withal, some- 
thing of a coquette—Florence, gifted, proud, 
and suspecting—and Evelyn, a bright shape, all 
youth, and freshness, and joyaunce—Mr. Bulwer 
has been far more happy than with his male 
subjects ; and yet we have already praised Tem- 
pleton and Czesarini, as characters masterly in 
their drawing. Darvil, the father of Alice, is 
but the coarse, brutal rascal of melo-drame, a 
little sublimated. The best among the less pro- 
minent sketches, are those of Legard, whom 
Mr. Bulwer, with a very few strokes of his pen, 
manages to make us love,—Merton, the dandy 
rector,—and De Montaigne, though the last be 
rather too fond of expatiating in his talk. In 
M. St. Ventadour and Mr. Douce, the author 
has given us dressed-up catch-words, and not 
characters. We mention this, because it is the 
very fault with which he has charged Scott, in 
his creations of bluff Captain Dalgetty and dear 
demure Lady Margaret Bellenden. And we 
are further led to remark, that in his dialogue 
Mr. Bulwer has again and again fallen into an- 
other error, which he has also ascribed to Sir 
Walter in his later works,—namely, that of 
writing too much after the trick of the stage, in 
his scenes of great emotion. He who, as critic, 
rightly found too strong a smack of the foot- 
lights and falling curtain, in the last words of 
Quentin Durward, when the gallant Scottish 
archer is rewarded with the hand of Isabel of 
Croye, should hardly, we think, as author, have 
closed his most “ matured and comprehensive 
work” with so demonstrative an appeal and ad- 
dress to his audience as the following :— 

“¢* And ah,’ murmured Alice softly, as she looked 
up from his breast; ‘1 ask not if you have loved 
others since we parted—man’s faith is so different 
from ours—I ask only if you love me now ?” 

“¢ More! oh, immeasurably more, than in our 
youngest days,’ cried Maltravers with fervent passion. 
‘More fondly—more reverently—more trustfully, 
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than I ever loved living being!—even her, in whose 
youth and innocence I adored the memory of thee! 
Here have I fe.xnd that which shames and bankrupts 
the Ideal! Here have I found a virtue, that coming 
at once from God and Nature, has been wiser than 
all my false philosophy, and firmer than all my 
pride! You, cradled by misfortune,—your child- 
hood reared amidst scenes of fear and vice, which, 
while they scared back the intellect, had no pollution 
for the soul,_your very parent your tempter and 
your foe,—You, only not a miracle and an angel by 
the stain of one soft and unconscious error,—You, 
alike through the equal trials of poverty and wealth 
—have been destined to rise above all triumphant, 
—the example of the sublime moral that teaches us 
with what mysterious beauty and immortal holiness 
the Creator has endowed our human nature, when 
hallowed by our human affections! You alone 
suffice to shatter into dust, the haughty creeds of the 
Misanthrope and Pharisee! And your fidelity to 
my erring self, has taught me ever to love, to serve, 
to compassionate, to respect, the community of God’s 
creatures to which—noble and elevated though you 
are—you yet belong!’ ” 

One more exception, and we have done ;— 
namely, to the variety of episodical harangues 
introduced. However clever and pregnant these 
may be, they are in themselves out of place, and 
made yet the more so, by many of them relating 
to subjects of momentary interest. The remarks 
on polities and literature will, in five years, be- 
come as dead as the fashions of the month, so 
learnedly discussed in the first edition of ‘ Pel- 
ham,’ and which have since judiciously been 
suppressed. 

It is in no spirit of captiousness that we have 
made the above remarks—necessarily incom- 
plete and sketchy. There is enough wit—enough 
poetry—enough passion in the book, to set up 
in trade a score of novelists ; sufficient thought 
to give a day’s occupation to wiser heads than 
ours; and as a contribution to the fictitious his- 
tory of genius, the tale is valuable, though it be 
not the complete and satisfactory work of art 
which we have a right to expect from its author. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The River and the Desart, or Recollections of the 
Rhone and the Chartreuse, by Miss Pardoe.—The suc- 
cess which attended Miss Pardoe’s account of the 
splendours and curiosities of the “ City of the Sultan,” 
has led, it may fairly be presumed, to the publication 
of this earlicr series of letters—in which, after the 
fashion of a journal, is described that preliminary 
portion of her journey, which was not thought new 
or important enough to be admitted into the great 
work. Hence, as their ground is more trodden, the 
staple is slighter than that of the Turkish Sketches. 
Their manner, however, isthe same. There isa like 
exaggeration and obtrusion of what is called senti- 
ment—and in her prevailing taste for pen-embroidery, 
she embosses her rich epithets and coloured periods 
upon this foundation of gauze as liberally as though 
she were at work on acloth of gold.—It is odd 
enough that Miss Pardoe protests by anticipation 
against this sort of criticism: “The heaviest blame,” 
she observes, “which has hitherto been visited 
on my works has been their ‘ornate and ambitious 
style’. In this instance the defect cannot be sup- 
posed to exist; or if it indeed should do so, I must 
e’en offer my apology in the words of Mascarille— 
Tout ce que je fais me vient naturellement, c'est sans 
étude.” Miss Pardoc has mistaken that second nature, 
induced by long indulgence in a bad habit, for nature 
itself; for we regret to say, that these familiar letters 
contain nearly as many metaphors, and quite as 
many called up utterances of sentiment as the most 
elaborate of her works—of the endless straining after 
effect, the title might be referred to asa case in point. 
Did it never strike her, that ‘The River and the 
Desart’? was a somewhat “ambitious” title for a 
young lady’s travelling journal through a familiar 

rt of France? But here is the opening sentence 
of one of these letters written “ sans étude.°—*Am I 
indeed on earth? Am I still a denizen of the busy, 
bustling, business-teeming world? Yet a member 
of that social system which is continually revolu- 


| @ world of ambition, prejudice, and vice? 





tionized by human passions, and human crime? In 
It is 
difficult to believe that such can really be the case. 
The moon rides high in heaven; and by her light I 


can trace the outline of the eternal rocks which form | 


the boundary of the desart. The 1 ght-wind is 
sighing over the stately pines that clothe their sides 
—the growth of centuries. The fountain beneath 
my window is pouring forth its waters with calm and 
monotonous regularity ; serving like the sand of the 
hour-glass, to mark the passing away of moments 
which can return no more. But save these sounds 
all is stillness ; and these seem to deepen rather than 
to disturb the quiet. And now a bell rings out its 
silvery peal on the night-air! The Fathers of the 
Desart leave their humble pallets to offer up their 
midnight orisons :—the bell ceases, and all is again 
still. Yes! in the midst of the Carthusian desart— 
in the heart of those stately mountains which were 
d di ible, until the venturous zeal of self- 
sacrificing and humble piety had explored their 
hidden recesses—among the far spreading forests 
where the bear leads forth her cubs beneath the shadows 
of the giant firs which, springing from the abyss that 
forms a bed for the torrent,” &c. Enough in all con- 
science! But having given the opening of one letter, 
we must add the conclusion of another, whence the 
reader may infer, and not be far wide of the truth, 
the general style: “I fear this will prove a species 
of caligraphical concentration of moonshine. Should 
it indeed be so, may your dreams be pleasant; and 
may I have a place in them.” Miss Pardoe, as we 
have heretofore acknowledged, possesses considerable 
descriptive- powers, and often groups her objects 
with a happy skill; but no power of this kind can 
sustain a work oppressed with such a weight of big 
words and lumbering sentiment—therefore, though 
her account of the Chartreuse is not without interest, 
we cannot indulge in extract. 
History of the King’s German Legion, by N. Bea- 
mish, Vol. I].—In the present volume, which has 
been delayed far beyond expectation, Mr. Beamish 





| completes his contribution to our mili 

| The work is written in an unaffected, manly style, 

(see Athen. No. 260), and will probably become g, 

heir-loom in the families of those who took per 

in the services and sufferings of the King's Germay 
on. 

Voyages, Adventures, and Escapes of Captain R 
Falconer.—It was of this work that Sir Walter Scott 
observed, “ I read it in early youth. I am ignoray 
whether it is altogether fictitious, and written on 
Foe’s plan, which it greatly resembles, or whether it 
is only an exaggerated account of the adventures of 
a real person.—Nothing ever disturbed my feelj 
more than when, sitting by the old oak table, 
aunt, Lady Raeburn, used to read the lamentable 
catastrophe of the ship’s departing without Captain 
Falconer.” No doubt to this casual mention in the 
letters lately published we are indebted for this re. 
publication. The work contains enough of the “gai 
of adventure and peril to make it acceptable to the 
young. 
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Meteorological Observations made at the Apartments of the Royal Society, Somerset House, for 37 successive 
hours, commencing 6 A.M. of the 21st of March, 1838, and ending 6 P.M. the foliowing day. 
(Greenwich mean time.) 
By Mr. J. D. Roserton, Assistant Secretary, Royal Society. 
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HISTORICAL SITES—PIMLICO. 
BY LADY MORGAN. 

Awpst the many literary dictations of the day, the 
&(atalogues,” “ Libraries,” and “ Encyclopedias,” 
get up as “* finger-posts™ to guide the too rapid tra- 
yller in his march of. intellect—by the Procrustes 
of public taste, there is one nice tidy little corner left 

ily untouched, which, neither “selected,” nor 
éinterdicted,” nor “ castigated,” nor “improved,” 
por “puffed,” nor “ indexed,” nor “ edited,” still 
holds its original place in British popularity—the 
Library of the British Nursery,—a library which will 
survive When many other libraries, useful or useless, 
shall be laid in the dust with the Alexandrian, or 
locked up in counters with that of the Vatican. 

The cause of this conservative effect is simply 
that the literature of infancy draws its source from 
the first springs of human passion, and is addressed 
to those moral instincts which are beyond the reach 
of conventional tastes or judgments, (the most tem- 
porary of all decisions, since every age has its 
orthodoxy, predestined to be the heterodoxy of an- 
other). The literature of the nursery is the legi- 
timate drama, founded in the elements of human 
action; every little tale has its moral, every story 
its object. The personal vanity of ‘Goody Two 
Shoes,’ the false calculation of * The House that Jack 
built,’ the vain glory of that “little great captain” 
theadventurous * Tom Thumb,’ the wisdom of Pouce, 
with his seven-leagued boots and his seven dull 
brothers (a perfect image of reason working against 
prejudice, and of wit lording it over folly),—all are 
dramas of those passions which after-life only de- 
velopes. But above all, and more delightful than 
all, where all is delightful, stands forth the immortal 
‘Puss in Boots,’—the Figaro of the nurscry,—plebeian 
but intelligent Puss, from whose adroit, clever, and 
plausible devices Beaumarchais may have borrowed 
the idea of his‘ Barbier. In this point of view, 


‘Puss in Boots’ may be considered as the type of 


energetic democracy, and founder of the * move- 
ment;”—a principle better understood in the nur- 
sery than the study,—a practical doctrine that 
must “come home to the hearts and bosoms of all” 
infant readers, who instinctively feel that to “ keep 
moving” is the imperative law of nature—to be still, 
its penalty. 

What, however, I like best in § Puss in Boots’ is 
that I am a sort of Puss in Boots myself; unlike 
the Marquisses and Marchionesses of Carabas and 
the Counts and Countesses Almaviva, * Qui ne se sont 
donnés que la peine de naitre,” I have been, like Puss 
and Figaro, obliged to labour to live—one of the 
operatives of socicty ; and it is perhaps this simil- 
itude (for sympathy in literature, as in other rela- 
tions, is the true source of admiration) that has led 
me to read * Puss in Boots’ oftener than any other 
story, which I had learnt by heart long before I 
had learnt to read. There is, too, a quality inherent 
in Puss that is supremely mine, the self-appropria- 
tion of all that is delectable in nature or art, for the 
time being of its enjoyment; an ideal possession, that 
has often consoled me for the many privations of the 
real and personal goods of life. Still rolling on !— 
by temperament a “ Poster of the sea and land,” 
I am to-day mistress of Chatsworth, to-morrow of 
Woburn. I have thus reigned over the Colosseum 
fora month of moonlights, and have enjoyed the 
magnificence of the fairy halls of Stafford House, as 
if every Raphael or Murillo were the selections of 
my own taste, and the purchases of my own muni- 
ficence. Between Puss and myself, however, there 
is this difference, that while he and his master en- 
deavour to impose their assumption on others as 
4 fact, my fleeting appropriations are reserved for 
the délices of my own feelings. The faculty, such 
’ it is, has through life given an artificial interest 
‘oevery spot I have visited or dwelt on. If I did 
hot find the interest @ point nommé, I sought for it ; 
and the excitement of the pursuit always compen- 
sted for the trouble, and occasionally for the disap- 
pointment. What was I to Pimlico, or Pimlico to 
me, when chance and its delicious park and gar- 
dens tempted me some few springs back to make a 
lodgement in this ancient district of the liberty of 
our good city of Westminster? My first impressions 
of its advantages, moral and physical, were indelible; 
and from the number of its literary, scientific, and 





artist residents,* it became to me the Port-Royal of 
the mighty metropolis of mind; while its plantations 
of mignionette and wildernesses of violets were my 
daily haunts, as they are now become my ancient 
neighbourhood. From admiring, I proceeded to ex- 
plore—to get acquainted with every tree, tradesman, 
and tradition “ du quartier.” There I was, pottering 
about, cloaked and capoted, late and early, question- 
ing here, and cross-questioning there, from the lordly 
dwellers of porticos and verandahs, to the lowly 
tenant of Lady Dacre’s charitable asylum for pauper 
old age. All submitted to my inquisitorial survey, 
and my appetite “ growing with what it fed on,” I 
gradually became the dupe of my own prestiges, 
fancied myself the Vasi or Fea of the “ eternal city 
of Westminster,” and its campagnia of Pimlico, till 
its gardens were elevated to the dignity of the hang- 
ing gardens of Semiramis, and the “old house up 
the lane,” to my maison quarrée de Nismes. I pur- 
sued “ these fouilles” with the enthusiasm, if not with 
the classical taste of the late Duchess of Devonshire. 
Pimlico became the Pompeii of my imagination, 
and proved in the interest it excited— 

That nothing is but thinking makes it so. 
Without, alas! eyes to write, I have still an instinct 
to scribble; and so, ere the genius of speculation or 
the principle of reform cuts down the cotton-tree 
under whose shade Milton once dreamed, or destroys 
the studio where Chantrey still works, I would fain 
“ prate of my whereabouts.” 

Pimlico, a district of the city of Westminster, 
lying due west of the British metropolis, is said to 
have no legitimate and ascertained boundaries. The 
distinction of its name, still “ lengthening as it goes,” 
under the arbitrary influence of fashion and Mr. 
Cubitt, has spread far beyond its supposed limits in 
the seventeenth century; for it already extends from 
the broad sanctuary of the Abbey to the further 
confines of the principality of Grosvenor—a sove- 
reignty whose revenues might purchase the domains 
of half the Duchini of Italy, or Graafs of Germany. 

Pimlico is bounded on the extreme west by the ex- 
marshes of its own five fields, those diamond mines 
of intelligent enterprise, whose paths are paved with 
gold, and whose sites are purchaseable at “ the price 
beyond that of rubies.” These five fields were some 
fifty years back offered to His Majesty George the 
Third for a few hundreds per annum, for the pur- 
pose of enlarging the gardens of Buckingham House ; 
but the thrifty and royal agriculturist is said to have 
rejected the extravagant proposition ; and the five 
fields, once the focus of loyalty, the scenes of many 
a volunteer parade and train-band review, were left 
for future exploitation, and for the dispersion of 
wealth through its most legitimate channel—em- 
ployment of the labouring classes. Over the green 
sward of the five fields, now rises those western 
palaces of eastern splendour which have converted 
murky London from a city of brick into a city of 
marble ; for before the mural magnificence of Bel- 
grave Square and its purlieus, the low red rambling 
edifices of Grosvesnor Square, the via sacra of dow- 
ager aristocracy, blink and wax dim, like their own 
old oil lamps contrasted to the radiance of the 
modern gas-burner. To the east, Pimlico is bounded 
by Saint James’s Park; but, though Buckingham 
and James's Gate are said to form its iron barrier, 
still, as Pimlico was a district of Westminster, the 
imaginative topographer may be permitted to in- 
clude within its precincts the Birdcage Walk—where 
Milton’s house* and garden still stand—where the 
mansion of his aristocratic neighbour, Lord Scuda- 
more, still totters—where the adjoining sturdy brick 
edifice to the right may be seen, in which lived 
Constantia Philips, a brave-spirited woman, who 
emitted lights on the common justice of humanity, 
which her illustrious successor+ under the same roof 





* Pimlico seems at all times to have been a chosen resi- 
dence of the sommités of various departments of mind, and 
boasts among its residents, Sheffield Duke of Buckingham, 
Lords Erskine, J. Russell, Brougham, Morpeth ; Bentham, 
Cobbett, the Kembles, Popes, Allan Cunningham, Carey, 
H. L. Bulwer, Chorley, Chant 7 t t, Murchison, 
Mesdames Shelley, Sheridan, Pardee, the Editor of the 
a gaa and a long etcetera of names not unknown to 

‘ame. 

* For an account of this house, see Atheneum, No. 391. 

It is now occupied by a green-grocer, and the next (once 
Seud. *s) by an undertaker. 

+ Bentham, whose first attention to the defects of the 
law, was drawn by the autobiography of Constantia Philips, 
This writer occupied her house in St, James's Park. 











improved for the benefit and illumination of ages 
yet unborn. 

To the north, Pimlico is terminated by a long line 
of royal gardens, and by a palace over whose domes 
falls a halo of moral interest, which, effacing their 
architectural defects, renders them the bright beacon 
of a nation’s hopes. There sleeps, and wakes, (the 
sweet sleep of early youth,—the bright vigil of con- 
centrated and unworn energies, ripened prema- 
turely to high purposes),—the fair young sovereign 
of the greatest nation of the earth, the guardian of 
its rights, and child of its affection! May— 

All good grow with her! 

In her days may every man eat in safety, 

Under his own vine, that which he plants, 

And sing the merry song of peace to all his neighbours:— 

Shakespeare. 
a homely prayer, but including all that philan- 
thropy can wish for, or reform effect: a prayer, 
realized by the wisest monarch “the country e’er 
was blessed withal,” and that monarch a woman! 
Daughters of the land, this is your epoch, when 
“ England expects every woman will do her duty :” 
be true, then, to yourselves, and to the great cause 
upheld by that “fair vestal throned in the west,” 
who represents you ; and then, as the old epilogue 
has it, “ all the best men are with us.”} 

So much for the boundaries of Pimlico!—like 
other boundaries, removable at the pleasure of ex- 
pediency, which uproots the barriers of greater 
regions, and removes the frontiers of more ancient 
states, till formal old Europe, and her balance-of- 
power principalities, scarcely know their own. Such 
as it is now, Pimlico contains within its cireuit much 
of the elements of society, in all the changes and 
combinations of its progress. Here are churches for 
all religions, hospitals for all maladies, palaces for 
peers, refuges for paupers, cottages of gentility for 
dandy celibacy, and maisonettes (that look like 
palaces seen through the reversed end of atelescope) 
for the younger brotherhood of “ the order; whose 
broods of “ pretty little ones,” sporting in its green 
enclosures, seem purposely emparked to serve for 
models to the poetical chisel of their neighbour, 
Westmacott.§ 

One of the earliest notices of Pimlico in the lite- 
rature of the seventeenth century, is to be found in 
a comedy by Thomas Green (a cotemporary of 
Shakespeare), printed in London, for John Trundle, 
1614, with a curious wood-cut,—a man uttering the 
words “ T'u quoque /” (the name of the play,) which, 
with a quaint preface by Thomas Heywood, and a 
punning epitaph on the author by some unknown 
elegiac Joe Miller, presents altogether a curious 
literary relic of that most stirring time of mind. 

The mention of Pimlico is prefaced by another 
bit of topographical antiquarianism—“ The Maze in 
Tuttle’—the Tothill-street of Westminster, in the 
purlieus of Pimlico, of the present day, The scene 
is sufficiently illustrative of the habits and manners 
of the frequenters of the Crockfords of that century, 
and of the bad morals that prevailed among the gen- 
tlemen of England, who, in those bad times, actually 
frequented gambling houses, and cheated each 
other :— 

(A party at quarrel at a Gaming Table.-—Spendall loses his 
money.) 

Spendall.—Y ou seeme a gentleman, and you may perceive, 
I have some respect unto your credite 
To take you thus aside; will you restore 
What you ha’ drawne from me unlawfullie? 

Staines.—Sirra, by your outside you seeme a citizen, 
Whose cockscomb | were apt enough to breake, 

But for the lawe; goe, ye'are a prating jacke, 
Nor is’t your hopes of crying out for clubbes 
Can save you from my chastisement, if once 
You shall but dare to utter that againe. 

Spend.—Y ou lie, you dare not. 

Sta.—Lie! Nay, villaine, now thou tempt'st me to thy 

death. 

Spend.—Soft, you must buy it dearer ; 

The best blood flowes within you is the price. 

Sta.—Darest thou resist, thou art no citizen. 

Spend.—| am a citizen. 

Sta.—Say thou arte a gentleman, and I am satisfied, 

For then I know thou'lt answer me in field. 

Spend.—V'll say directly what I am—a citizen, 
And I will meete thee in the field as fairly 
As the best gentleman that weares a sword. 

Sta.—1 accept it. The meeting place? 

Spend.—Beyond the Maze in Tuttle, 

Sta.—W hat weapon ? 

Spend.—Single rapier. 





+ Henry the Eighth.—Shakespeare. 
§ The younger. 
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The Maze then was some “wild wilderness” in 
Tuttle,_the Chalk#arm of the day. 

Pimlico is introduced into another scene which 
gives an amusing insight into the cockney manners 
of that age. Sir Lionel, a city trader, has lately 
been knighted, and, full of his new honours, is re- 
solved on giving a féte to his friends: his note of pre- 
paration to his servant is full of detail. 

(Enter Sir Lionel and a Servant. Sir Lionel is @ merchant 
and trader, recently knighted, and puffed up with his 
honors. 

Sir Lionel.—Come, come, follow me, knave, follow me; I 
have the best nose i’ the house, I thinke; either wee shall 
have rainie weather, or the vault’s unstopped: sirra, goe see. 
I would not have my guests smell out any such inconveni- 
Doe you heare, sirra Symon ? } 
Servant.—Sir? | 

Sir L.—Bid the kitchen maid skewre the sinke, for the 
wind lies just upon it. 

Serv.—1 will, sir. 

Sir L.—And bid Anthony put on his white fustian doublet, 
for he must wait to-day: it doth mee so much good to stirre 
and talke, to place this and displace that, that | shall need 
no apothecaries prescriptions. I have sent my daughter, 
this morning, as farre as Pimliko, to fetch a draught of 
Darby ale, that it may fetch a color in her cheeks. 

Pimlico then was, in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, celebrated for its air and its ale; 
and in the times of the Shakespeares, the Ben Jon- 
sons, and the Greens, was a place of note worth 
quoting. 

Its early topographical history, however, and the 
origin of its local appellation, are involved in mystery ; 
and like that of Troy, and Rome, and other sites 
of remote civilization, are rather guessed at than 
known. The antiquarians of the district trace its 
name (spelled Pimblico in some ancient surveys) to 
a place in the extreme east of London, where astreet 
leading from Hoxton Town to Haberdashers Row, 
still bears the same name. The word haberdasher 
itself, applied to a row, or a street, marks its anti- 
quity: haber-das-hier._have you that here ?—a 
phrase most probably introduced by the high German 
merchants of Edward the 'Third’s time, and applied 
to a place in which, like the modern bazaar or arcade, 
everything was to be found necessary to every-day 
wants and fashions. On this subject, however, some 
historic doubts have been started; and the establish- 
ment of the Haberdashers’ Company, who may have 
held there a mart, or inn, or hall, is suggested as hav- 
ing, in more modern times, given their name to a row 
in the north-east of London. Certain it is, however, 
that, towards the close of the sixteenth century, there 
once dwelt in this quarter of “the Liberties of our 
City,” a man of substance, a wealthy burgher, one 
Master Pimlico,—probably some denizen of the city ; 
i, e., an alien born, enabled by the king’s patents to 
purchase lands and leave them to his heirs ; for Pim- 
lico is neither a Saxon nor Norman name; and 
Master Pimlico was probably either a Lombardy gold- 
smith, or a merchant “of high Allemaine.”? This is 
the more probable, on account of his having raised 
gardens in a quarter within the jurisdiction of the 
mayor and aldermen of London, whose jealousy, at 
that epoch, of all merchant strangers, was so great, 
that in the reign of Edward the Third they extorted 
a royal charter, in which it is ordained, “ that for the 
better securities of our libertics, granted to the citi- 
zens of our city of London, merchants and strangers 
coming into London should remain at board with 
the free-hosts of the city aforesaid, without keeping 
any houses or societies by themselves,” and that 
“there should be no brokers of any merchandizes, 
unless they were chosen thereunto by the merchants 
in the mysteries.” 

This charter (the third of Edward the Third), 
which denominates all foreign merchants “ spies to 
the privity of the land,” was confirmed by the 
“ Royal Charter granted by Charles the Second to 
the city of London.” The wisdom of our mercantile 
ancestors of the good city of London was ever, as is 
well known, mystery and monopoly. 

Master Pimlico’s garden, or Pimlico Gardens, in 
the east of Temple Bar, must have become a place of 
public resort and notoriety; since the name of their 
site, and the tradition of their wealthy owner, still 
exist in that now remote quarter. But at what pre- 
cise period the gardens of Pimlico in the east, were 
transported to a salubrious village of the city of West- 
minster in the west, is not exactly known, They 
are first alluded to in the earlier times of the Stuarts, 
in the commencement of the seventeenth century : 











—‘ bad times, my masters,” times of miracles and 
mysteries, of plots and papistry; when the scarlet 
Lady of Babylon began to “call up a look,” like 
Lady Pentweazel ; and there was no longer in “ Pro- 
testant England,” 
Defense a Dieu, 
De faire miracle dans ce lieu. 

The gardens of Pimlico, therefore, may have tra- 
velled from east to west, through the air, like our 
Lady’s house from Palestine to Loretto; and the 
present are not times to doubt miracles, when people 


read with their stomachs, and see with the back of 


their neck; when gallant guardsmen are thrown into 
ecstatic visions, like hysterical young ladies, and legis- 
lative wisdom becomes liable to betray state secrets, 
under the potent manipulations of the magnetist. 


Who now will say when, and how far, the power of 


interfering with the laws of nature may not be 
granted for purposes beyond the reach of poor human 
wisdom? Certain it is, that the old high-Catholic 
city of Westminster, at the epoch when Pimlico 
Gardens flourished in its purlieus, was frequently 
selected as a place most “ fit for treason, stratagems, 
and”—plots,—chosen as the site of strange doings, to 
uproot church and state, or reseat both on their old 
basis. Here skulked and lodged Guy Vaux ;—here, 
some suppose, was first hatched the Gunpowder 
Plot, (under the very nose of Westminster Abbey, 
perhaps in some of its monkish aisles, or idolatrous 
chapels ;) here were concocted the Popish and Rye 
House plots, and many other plots, which, with 
“fear (or hope) of change perplexing monarchs,” 
then brought power and patriotism alike to the 
scaffold and its axe. 

Here, too, Pleasure (a Papist at heart) opened 
gardens, every day in the year, for public recreation, 
where the rich idle enjoyed themselves on week days, 
and the industrious poor (service over) on Sundays: 
for here bloomed and blossomed the far-famed Mul- 
berry Gardens,t alluded to in the drama and poetry 
of the reign of Charles the First, which preserved 
their fashion even through the unflowery and un- 
poetical reign of the Protector. Evelyn thus de- 
scribes the Tory ton of London at that time :—* My 
Lady Gerrard treated us at Mulberry Gardens, now 
y® onely place of refreshment about the towne, for 
persons of ye best quality to be exceedingly cheated 
at; Cromwell and his partisans having shut up and 
seized on Spring Garden, w, till now, had been y® 
usual rendezvous for the ladys and gallants at this 
season.” 

Besides these gardens (dangerous as those of 
Armida) there were temples of heathen name, 
opened in the very heart of Pimlico, for the utter 
subversion of the orthodoxy of the people! In 
the rear of the Mulberry Gardens rose a festive 
pavillion, known in those times by the name of 
“Pan and the Bacchanals,” with a sign (sketched 
*tis said by Vandyke, or some other popish painter) 
that attracted, in the stern days of Roundheadism, 
much suspicion; for Pan had horns and a cloven 
foot ; and before the restoration of Charles the Second, 
the sign was transformed into “The Devil and the 
Bacchanals,” a name which afterwards degenerated, 
under the anti-presbyterian principle of high church 
ascendency, into * The Devil and the Bag of Nails.” 
The evil spirit once called here was never conjured ; 
and true to its original destiny, the same site is still 
the resort of “black spirits and white, blue spirits 
and grey,” which at this moment, shine forth in all 
the light and lustre of a palace of the genius of 
Gin, but too well known (in vulgar parlance) as the 
“ Bag of Nails,” to many of the denizens of the 
vicinage of Pimlico. 

The air of Pimlico, however, and its neighbour- 
hood to the parks, halls, palaces, and glories of 
Westminster, induced taste, wealth, and pride, as 
well as politics and pleasure, to raise their stand- 
ards on its sites. Here stood one of the earliest 
town residences of the noble and enlightened stock 
of the Howards. On the spot now occupied by 
James Street, fronting Buckingham Gate, and com- 
manding the whole sweep of the beautiful park, 
rose Tart Hall, and its vast gardens; of which it 
is said that to a late period “ many of its garden 
flowers still grew wild.” Tart Hall was a noble 
mansion, built by that most accomplished patriot 


+ The Mulberry Gardens covered the site and gardens of 
the present new Palace of Pimlico. 





| and islets. 





Henry Howard (second son of the Earl of Arundel 
and Surrey): he had been created Viscount Stag 
with remainder to his heirs male, in 1640, [py 1643 
he was accused by Titus Oates of being concemel 
in the * Popish plot,” and was arrested, in his happy 
home at Pimlico, with five other noblemen, whos 
crimes were their virtues and their patriotism, After 
lingering in his dreadful prison in the Tower fy 
three years, he was brought to trial. It was one of 








those affecting and awful scenes in which the liye 
of the noblest were sacrificed on the testimony of the 
vilest, for the worst of purposes, by the worst of kings, 

Lord Stafford was accompanied on this solemn 
occasion by his two young and fair daughters, the 
Marchioness of Winchester and her sister Lady Mary 
Howard, both celebrated for their beauty, and for 
that thoroughbred and distinguished bearing (to 
judge by their portraits), which is the inheritance of 
the daughters of the house of Howard, to the pr. 
sent day. The Duchess of Portsmouth was alg 
present at the sanguinary farce of Lord Stafford 
trial, “ dealing out smiles and bon-bons to the wit 
nesses against him.” Whata picture! and whata 
contrast! The chaste beauty and pious sorrow of 
the unfortunate daughters! —the hardened effrontery 
and meretricious coquetry of the royal concubine! 
Lord Stafford was of course condemned to death, 
and on the 29th of December was beheaded on Tower 
Hill, declaring his innocence to the last. His estates 
were confiscated, and his magnificent mansion jp 
Pimlico was turned with its gardens into a place of 
public entertainment and festivity. In 1720 the 
earliest home of the Howards in Pimlico was rased 
to the ground ; but the historical name, with all its 
unalienable domestic virtues and public spirit, still 
illustrate the district, and give to its topographical 
honours the distinction of the residence of the family 
of Carlisle. 

The increasing beauty and magnificence of St 
James’s Park towards the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, under the special preference and 
protection of Charles IT., increased the value of such 
of the Pimlico sites as commanded its malls, ponds, 
The park was then surrounded by and 
connected with the two palaces of Whitehall and 
St. James’s. The king had also made some of its 
finest edifices the lodgings of his sultanas. Cleve. 
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land House, the magnificent mansion of the Duchess 
of Cleveland, (to the moral annoyance of Evelyn) 
was sufficiently spacious to lodge an embassy, and 
occupied a spot not far from the Bridgewater 
House of the present day ; and “ Nelly’s lodgings" 
looked out from casements, (near Harrington 
House), which commanded the Park and the Mul- 
berry Gardens of Pimlico. The latter, thrown out 
of fashion, was granted by Charles IT. to his fe 
vourite and minister, Henry Bennet, Earl of Ar 
lington, who raised a magnificent mansion, where 
the new palace of Pimlico now stands. The sump- 
tuousness of its patrician halls, and the fetes given 
there on the occasion of the marriage of the young 
and beautiful heiress of the house of Bennet with the 
king’s son (by the Duchess of Cleveland), the hand- 
some Duke of Grafton, belong to the pleasantest 
Diary that ever was written.* Its vicinity to the 
park and palace occasionally subjected its noble 
mistress, the Countess of Arlington, to be called into 
services by her royal mistress, under circumstances 
that would have rendered such capricious royal or 
donnances— 





+t “ He was condemned,” says the honest but high tory 
Evelyn, “on the testimony of Oates and a Frenchman, 
Tuberville, swearing that they had delivered a commis- 
sion to Viscount Stafford from the Pope, constituting bim 
Paymaster-General to an army intended to be raised; 
these men were the king’s witnesses and agents of & 
party.” Lord Stafford observed, that the testimony of such 
witnesses should be admitted against the life of a peer was 
a monstrous thing; and, adds Evelyn, ‘* 1t was a disgrace 
to our religion and our nation.” 

+ ‘* Nelly” afterwards removed to a house in Pall Mall, 
long celebrated for the costly mirrors with which the walls 
of its saloons were lined, and still bearing, in the recollec- 
tion of many, the name of its former mistress. 

* Henry Bennet, second son of Sir John Bennet, of 
Dawley, was created Baron of Arlington on the 4th 
March 1663, and Earl of Arlington the 22nd of April, 167% 
He had an only daughter, Isabella, who married Henry 
Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton, for her first husband, on the Ist 
of August, 1672; and had by him Charles, an only 802, 
who was born at Arlington House, 25th of October, 168% 
and was the ancestor of the present Dukes of Grafton. 
The Duke, her husb ded at the siege of Cork, 





d, was 
and died on the 9th of October, 1690. 
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More honoured in the breach than the observance. 
Evelyn, after dining with “ Lord Bath, Salisbury, 
Talbot, and Mr. Dryden, the Poet,” going to prayers 
and walking in the Park with Lord Clarendon, 
where “ they fell into discourse on the Bishop of 
Gulisbury and his subtlety,) terminates his evening 
py calling in at Arlington House. There, he says, 
«J found Lady Arlington, groom of the stole to her 
Majesty, who being hardly seated at table, word was 
brought her that the Queen was going into the Park 
to walk, it being near eleven at night; the alarm 


caused the Countess to rise in all haste, and leave | 


her supper to us. By this, one may take an estimate 


of the extreme subjection courtiers live in, who have | 


not time to eat and drink as they please.” 

«The Park,” where majesty has walked at 
midnight, and statesmen and sages have discussed 
politics and philosophy, was then also the resort of 
fshion and frolic. There masked beauty played off 
the *ribboned chivalry” of the camp and court,— 
there wit found refuge against foreign despotism,+ 
and science opened its first Zoological garden, for 
the amusement, rather than the edification of loungers 
ofall classes.t There the fair frail Shrewsburys and 
Chesterfields gave up their hours to the Buckinghams 
and De Grammonts,—there “ La Belle Jennings” 
firted between Hamilton and Dick Talbot, unde- 
cided if she should marry either, and finally marry- 
ing both,—there, her younger and cleverer sister first 
saw and conquered the conqueror of Europe, and in- 
spired love as imperishable as his laurels; and there 
passed scenes, and were whispered secrets, of royal 
confidence and political importance, which some 
lady Kitty Crackaddle, the waiting lady of the 
Princesses Anne and Mary, may have consigned to 
her diary, for the future exploitations and purchase 
of modern publishers, without the imputation of 
treachery or stain of ingratitude. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

On Tuesday last, Mr. P. Thomson obtained leave 
to bring in a bill to provide for international copy- 
right. ‘The general policy and equity of the measure 
were ably explained by that gentleman, and the 

roofs he adduced of the gross injustice of the present 
P : § . P 
system, were pertinent and conclusive. We regret 
to observe that there are some, and to us obvious, 
errors in the only report we have seen of his speech. 
It cannot be said that any opposition was offered, 
although fears were expressed as to difficulties anti- 
cpated in carrying the measure into effect. Many 
of these we know to be erroneous,—and it may be 
advisable, hereafter, to collect them, for the purpose 
of pointing out the fallacy on which they rest. 

The West of England papers have announced the 
death of the Rev. R. Polwhele, at an advanced age. 
This gentleman has been long known to the literary 
and antiquarian world, most favourably, perhaps as 
a translator; his original works being chargeable 
with the fault which characterizes patient research 
when unaccompanied by sound judgment, a disposi- 
tion to attach an undue importance to trivial things, 
and to permit prejudice to stand in opinion’s stead, 
In private life, Mr. Polwhele was respected as an 
amiable man: his correspondence is said to have 

t St. Evremont, banished from France, by Louis X1V., 
fran epigram, was received and pensioned by Charles II., 
who made him governor of an island in Rosamond’s Pond, 
= stood near the Birdcage Walk, and not in the Green 

ark. 

“The Parke was at this time stored with numerous flocks 
of everall sorts of ordinary and extraordinary wilde fowle, 
breeding about the decoy, which, for being neere so greate 
acitty, and among such a concourse of souldiers and people, 
Basinguiar and diverting thing. There were also decre 
ofseveral countries, which are spotted like leopards, ante- 
hopes, an elk, red deere, roebucks, staggs, Guinea goates, 
Arabian sheepe,&c. There were withy potts, or nests, for 
fowle to lay their eggs in, a little above ye surface of ye 


r. 

“I went to St. James’s Parke (says Evelyn) where I 
fw various animals, and examined the throate of ye Ono- 
crotylus, or pelican, a fowle betweene a storke and a swan; 
a melancholy water-fowl, brought from Astracan by the 
Russian ambassador. It was diverting to see how he would 
bss up and turn a flat fish, place, or flounder, to get it right 
into its gullet at its lower beak, which, being flimsy, 
wretches to a prodigious wideness when it devours a great 

- Here also was a small water fowl, not bigger than a 
hoor hen, that went almost quite erect, like the penguin 
America ; it would eate as much fish as its whole body 
Weighed. | never saw so insatiable a devourer, yet ye 
indy did not appear to swell the bigger. The Solon geese 

are also great devourers, aud are said soon to exhaust 
al ye fish in a pond.” 





been a very extensive one,embracing many contem- 
porary celebrities, and one of the last acts of his life 
was its arrangement for the purposes of publication. 

Every day has its new musical rumours; from Paris, 
we receive great tidings of a young pianist, Doehler, 
—and that Paganini, for non-performance at the Ca- 
sino,—a speculation in which his name was hung out 
by way of bait,—has been tried in a court of law, and 
subjected to penalty in case of further contumacy. 
—A circular is going the round of the musical 
world, authorized by the Salzburg Committee for 
the erection of amonument to Mozart, calling upon 
English professors and amateurs to bear their part 
in the honourable work. A considerable sum, it 
appears, has been already collected in various parts 
of the Continent, and it is stated that Meyerbeer is | 
about to help the cause, at Paris, by the powerful | 
aid of a new production. Should the matter be gene- | 
rally taken up here, we hope that it will not be mis- | 
managed, after the fashion of last year’s Beethoven | 
Concert. At home, we are told of M. Benedict's 
opera, which is to be produced at Drury Lane, on | 

ter Tuesday; and of an opera, the words and | 

music by Mr. Egerton Webbe, which is in rehearsal 
at Covent Garden. But our most appetizing rumour 
has reference to the next—not the present season ; it 
is of Mendelssohn’s positive engagement to write an 
English opera, expressly for London. This is some- 
thing to anticipate! Before the opera is written, we 
hope that some vigilant person will discover a tenor 
singer, to whom the principal part may be confided ; 
at present our poverty in that essential article cries 
aloud,—and we may add, out of tune! 

The year seems likely to be unusually prolific of 
works on Natural History and Science. Messrs, 
Longman & Co. announce a work, ‘On the Doctrine 
of the Deluge,’ by the Rev. L. Vernon Harcourt ; 
Mr. Westwood’s * Popular Introduction to the Mo- 
dern Classification of Insects,’ to appear in monthly 
parts,—which is intended as a sequel to the Ento- 
mological work of Kirby and Spence ; and ‘ Essays 
in Natural History,’ by Mr. C. Waterton, with an 
autobiography of the author. ‘To these we may add 
the announcement of a work of some historical im- 
portance,—* The Correspondence of Sir J. Han- 
mer, Speaker of the House of Commons, with a 
Memoir of his Life,’ edited by Sir Henry Bunbury. 

A lecture, on the subject of Self-Education, was 
last week delivered, at the London Mechanics’ In- 
stitution, by Mr. Thatcher, of Boston, U.S., (the 
author of the Indian Biographies,) in the course of 
which, as might be supposed, allusions were made to 
that eminent countryman of the lecturer's, who may 
be called the great modern realization and model, 
practical and personal, of the philosophy of “ making 
the most and the best of one’s self.” After the lec- 
ture, we learned from Mr. Thatcher, that his re- 
searches after traces of Franklin's doings in London 
have brought to light a relic, which few, perhaps, of 
our readers have either heard of or seen. It will be 
remembered, that when the young Bostonian came 
to London to pursue his printing business, he worked 
first with a person named Palmer, in Bartholomew 
Close. Hence he went to Watts’s, “ near Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields”; the biographer says in Wild-street,—in 
fact, where the spot may be still pointed out; his 
boarding-house, at that period, being in Duke-street, 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields, opposite to which is now the 
Catholic Chapel. The relic we refer to is the iden- 
tical press which Franklin worked at when with Mr. 
Watts. It is now the property of a member of the 
craft, and may be seen (we presume) at Mr. Har- 
rild’s, 10 and 11, Great Distaff-lane, Friday-street, 
who has also a complete, accurate, and well-authen- 
ticated pedigree of this precious machine. The tra- 
dition is still preserved among the trade, that when 
Franklin was here again in 1768, as the agent of 
Massachusetts, he visited his old master, who still 
continued the business at the same place, sought out 
the press, which was still doing duty too, called the 
workmen together, and gave them, over a good noggin 
of porter, an account of the article, and a few words 
of comment in“ poor Richard’s” usual manner, which 
made a great impression. It is no longer used ; but, 
though clumsy and rough, does not differ so much 
from common presses as might be supposed,—it being 
now 110 years since the philosopher pulled at it 
himself. From Watts it went to Cox & Son, Great 
Queen-street. Mr. Cox was offered 70 guineas for 





| of the BAS! 


it as a curiosity. Mr. Harrild, the present owner, 


values it highly. We may add, as a proper post. 
script to this reminiscence, Mr. Thatcher's statement, 
that a “ composing-stick” of Franktin's was, within a 
year or two, sold at auction, by Lewis, of Finch-lane, 
It was authenticated clearly, and brought a high 
price. The philosopher's favourite cane, once famous 
in Paris, belongs to a well-known and learned coun- 
tryman and admirer of his, who has spent most of his 
life in the city of London, where he still resides, 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

The GALLERY, for the EXHIBITION and SALE t 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, aE 
in the Morning till Five in the Evening.—Admission, ls. ; Cata- 
logue, ls. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





DIORAMA, REG PARK, 

This Establishment will be RE-OPENED for the Season, o 
MONDAY NEXT, 26th instant, with a new Exhibition, sopnes 
senting TIVOLI, with a view of the Cascades; and the Interior 
, SASILICA OF ST PAUL, before and after its destruce 
tion by fire.—Both Pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Bouton. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Sar. Westminster Medical Society ...... Eight. r.a. 
Geographical Society Ni 
Mon. { Battin Avchtests 2. .ccccccscccescoell 
Royal Academy (Sculpture) ...... Light. 
Zoological Society, (Sci. Business) ..4 p. Eight. 
Tves. ~ Institution of Civil Engineers........ Eight. 
Medical-Chirurgical Society ....... i p. Eight. 








Society of Arts.....cccccccccccccccce 






. Seven. 
WED. \ Medico-Botanical Society ...s....6+ Hight. 

( Royal Beckety .ccccccccces +3 p. Eight. 
Tuur.~ Society of Antiquaries .... .. Eight. 
rT Royal Acatlemy (Painting) ........ Eight. 

Fri. Royal Institution .............+.+.-4 p- Eight. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
DRURY LANE, 
This Evening, ANEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS, (Sir Giles 
Orerreach, Mr. Charles Kean); and ‘THE MAGIC FLUTE. 
On, Monday, RICHARD THE THIKD; with THE MAGIC 
Tuesday, HAMLET; and THE MAGIC FLUTE. 
Wednesday, there will be no Performance 


nee. 
Thursday. RICHARD THE THIRD; with THE MAGIC 
FLUTE. 





COVENT GARDEN, 
This Evening, THE LADY OF LYONS; and FRA DIAVOLO, 
On Monday, CORIOLANUS; and AMILIE, 
Tuesday, THE LADY OF LYONS. 
Wednesday. there will be no Performance. 
Thursday, CORIOLANUS. 





Puitnarmonic Society.—Second Concert.—If a 
proof had been necessary of the profit, no less than 
the delight, which result from the repeated hearing 
of the greatest musical works, the admirable per- 
formance of Beethoven's symphony in Fr, on Monday, 
would have made us converts. Till then, we were 
disposed to undervalue the work in question—to 
consider it as containing Beethoven's smallest mea- 
sure of bright thoughts and bold inspirations. Now, 
space permitting, we could write a volume concern. 
ing it; but being hindered from this, we must only 
say that the symphony went to perfection, with the 
exception of the minuet, which was coarsely played, 
where richness only was wanted ; and its trio, in which 
the writhing violoncello passage in triplets was not 
made out with sufficient clearness, The other sym- 
phony was Haydn s No. 8 ;—the first overture, Men- 
delssohn’s ‘ Isles of Fingal,’ as lovely a piece of pic. 
ture-music as has been often written: we had the 
bleak sunshine, the bold rocks, the hoarse surges of 
the “distant Orcades,” distinctly before us, conjured 
up by the orchestra. In the first act, Mr. Willman 
played a clarinet concerto by Mozart, with a slow 
movement lovely in its simple melody: as a whole, 
however, we thought less highly of the composition, 
and we may add, the performance, than many among 
the audience ;—perhaps there is hardly any possi- 
bility of a composer escaping a prevailing languor of 
colouring,—one of Mozart’s most constant character- 
istics, when a wind instrument is the one written for 
—the very quality of whose tone isat once cloyingand 
melancholy. Our remark, too, applies to the artist, 
Mr. Loder led Beethoven’s quartett in a, inthesecond 
act, with true and delicate expression, We have one 
word to say concerning the vocal music, which appears 
to us more oddly mismanaged than usual,—even at 
the Philharmonic! The directors have resolved not 
to permit the performance of solos, save under very 
limited restrictions. It is needless to point out that 
the success of such a measure must depend upon the 





| night, Mrs, Shaw’s duet from 


| skill and proportion of the singers, as much as the 
| judiciousness of the selection. Now, on Monday 
* Gli Orazi’ was utterly 
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THE ATHENZUM. 











spoiled by Mr. Sapio’s incompetence. A like Mezen- 
tian process would have ruined Beethoven's ‘ Tre- 
mate,” had not the orchestra been so over-vivacious, 
and Miss Birch and Mr. E, Seguin so anxious to 
keep pace with the orchestra, that a very noisy whole 

was produced,—guiltless of a tenor. T he other pieces 
were Paer’s *‘ Qual Sepolecro,’ which was very nicely 
sung; and a heavy quintett from what has al ways 
seemed to us a he: ivy opera, the ‘ Opferfest’ of 
Winter. Mr. Mori led, and Mr. Bishop conducted 
the concert. 





a —— 
MISCELLANEA 

Srr,—I observe in the Athenwum of March 3rd some ob- 
servations on a pamphlet IL lately published on South Aus- 
tralia. You are doubtless aware, that in all new colonies 
the profits both of capitalists and labourers are usually very 
great. After commenting, in no measured terms, and in 
questionable taste, on the enormous profits of the former 
class, which, as the reviewer observes, are *‘ likely to create 
a mischievous prejudice against the colony,” it would have 
been in accordance with the spirit of liberal criticism which 
usually distinguishes the Atheneum, if the additional para- 
graph had also been quoted :—** these prices sound odd to 
English ears, but when you remember that the poorest man 
here can earn from 5s. to Gs. a day, with rations, it alters 
the case.” Yours respectfully, 

Chichester. Iienry WATSON. 

What “ taste,” good, bad, or “ questionable,” had to 
do with a simple statement of facts we must leave to 
the consideration of our very critical correspondent ; 
but we trust that our “liberal” spirit will suffer no 
eclipse now that we have permitted him to add his 
note to the comment. We assert, however, that we 
were not bound to make any such addition; we were 
not considering the question of emigration generally, 
but the one-sided arguments urged in its favour, and 
it was cnough for us to prove this by reference to the 
letters. As Mr. Watson is now pleased to cut with 
the other edge of the sword, and to notify to the 


world the price of labour in the colony, we think he | 


should, in justice, have added the price of lodgings ; 
and the following extracts from the letter of a cap- 
italist known to Mr. Watson, would have thrown 
some light on the subject. es ad I “a dozen small | 
beds they could all be let for 2s. Gd. a night. As it | 
is, lodgers sleep on the floor, in om cable numbers, at 
the same charges.” 
shakedown on the floor is, 


he have “ 5s. or 6s. a day and rations.” We are in 


possession of numberless facts relating to the colony | 
of South Australia not to be found in the Record | 
for- | 
warded tous: possibly he himself is not aware that the | 

“ gruinblers,” the “helpless, shiftless, ignorant cock. | 


newspaper, which Mr. Watson has obligingly 


nies,” are so little satisfied with the general conduct 
of that official Record that they have sent to Laun- 
ceston for types, printing-presses, &e., and are re- 
solved to start an opposition paper, and tell their 
own story. We did not heretofore advert to these 
circumstances, or to the fierce quarrellings and out- 
rageons consequences which have hitherto been but 
too manifest among even the highest officers, because 
we thought them likely to create a“ prejudice” unless 
accompanied by a full and impartial consideration 
of the whole question, for which we have at present 
neither leisure nor space. 
Tuscany.—TheCommandeur Berlinghieri, minister 
from the court of Tuscany to that of France, has 
communicated a memoir, written by M. Guiseppe 
Panigiani, to the Fre nch Academy of Sciences, beg- 
ging to be favoured with the opinion of that learned 


body concerning the means proposed by the above | 


inquirer for rendering the Tuscan marshes more 
healthy. After describing the geographical position 
of these marshes, the causes of their peculiar insalu- 
brity, says M. Panigiani, may be ascribed, first, to 
the winds which biow from Africa; and which, in- 
stead of merely passing over, are sent back again by 
the Apennine chain ;—secondly, to deleterious gases 
which emanate from the soil, even when perfectly 
dry, and are attributed to the chemical composition 
of the strata which come in contact with the air ;— 
thirdly, the pestilential exhalations proceeding from 
the vegetable kingdom, and chiefly arising from a 
plant called Chara, which grows abundantly in these 
places ;—fourthly, the diminution of the population; 
—fifthly, the marshy state of the soil. The plain 


which offers the principal centre of infection is that | 
of Grossetano, which, in all parts untouched by the | 


sca, is surrounded by eminences, from which descend 


Now half-a-crown a night for a | 
we opine, a question not | 
unworthy of consideration for a labourer, even though | 


a multitude of torrents, and which keep | the soil 
incessantly in a marshy condition. The principal | 
river fed by these torrents is the Ombrone, which, by 
the earthy matter poured into it, has sensibly “de- 
creased its declivity, and advanced its embouchure | 
into the sea. To make this river and the quantity | 
of earthy matter which it contains subservient to the | 
improvement of the marshes, forms the most impor- 
tant part of M. Panigiani’s plans. It is well known 
that these plains, and some others in Italy, were for- 
merly gulfs, which are now partly filled up by the wash- 
ings of the soil from the mountains ; and which being 
barricaded by earthy eminences, formed in the same 
manner, present nothing but marshy ground. But 
by taking advantage of the land thus gained, M. Pa- 
nigiani proposes to effect his object, and has made 
some curious calculations concerning the annual | 
quantity deposited. In 400 parts of water, the Om- 
brone generally contains three of soil; and he pro. | 
poses, according to the original plan of Count Fos- F 
sombroni, to fill up the 1 lake Castiglione, and in order 
to accomplish this, to cut two canals from the river 
Ombrone into the lake. M. Panigiani thinks, that | 
in eleven years the lake would be thus completely 
filled ; and he and the other engineers have conse- | 
quently begun a system of embankments and piles 
on a very extensive scale. The utility of the two 
canals is not to cease when the object is attained, for | 
one is destined to purify the drains of Grosseto, and 
the other to be made navigable for the conveyance of | 
merchandise. A note from Count Fossombroni, 
which is added to the memoir, certifies the realiza- 
tion of the hopes conceived by the above gentleman, 
even in the present state of affairs, inasmuch as the 
population of Grosseto is already increased, the pes- 
tilential nature of the atmosphere is considerably 
neutralized, and part of the marshes already culti- 
vated. The Academy therefore proposed their thanks | 
to M. Berlinghieri, expressing their entire conviction 
of the propriety of the efforts made, and of the zeal | 
| and skill of the engineers. 
New Professorships.—Dr. Duvernoy,of Strasbourg, 

at which place he holds a high situation in the uni- 
| versity, has been appointed to the new professorship 
at the College de France, named the * Natural His- | 
tory of Organized Bodies.” M. Poncelet, of the 
Academy of Sciences, has also been elected to the 
new chair of Physical and Experimental Mechanics, | 
belonging to the Faculty of Sciences, and which has 
been created in consequence of the increasing manu- 
factures and industry of France. A third chair has 
been instituted at the Jardin des Plantes, viz., that 
of Comparative Physiology, which has been given to 
the Chevalier Cuvier. ‘To this list may be added | 
the election of M. Audouin, the entomologist, to the 
Academy of Sciences. 
| Vice President.—M. Chevreul, long and honour- 
ably known for his important chemical discoveries 
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and experiments, has been appointed Vice President 
ofthe French Academy of Sciences for the year 1838. 
Carbonized Tree.—A tree in a complete state of 


carbonization has been found at Guadaloupe, buried in | 4 vols. &. P--Britton : Dictionary of Engravers, 2 vols. Man. 


There was no | 


the midst of voleanic substances, 
vestige of leaves; it was broken seven feet below the 
first branches, and the fracture resembled that of 
trees destroyed by a hurricane ; it was at intervals 
; surrounded by a parchment-like, cylindrical sub- 
stance, the colour ofa dead leaf, which was the 
remainder ofa vegetable, called in that country the 
“burning Liana,” which is as succulent as the cactus, 
| and which, being suddenly exposed to a violent heat, 
| lost its aqueous particles without the entire destruc- 
tion of its bark. The whole was found in a stratum 
of red puzzolanum mixed with pumice. The char- 
coal to which it was reduced, was the same as that 
used for domestic purposes, except that a slight 
smell of coal was exhaled from it during combustion. 
Six different strata laid above this tree; the upper- 
most, of vegetable earth, proved the antiquity of the 
whole, and this, combined with the distance from the 
present active volcano, makes it probable that the 
irruption which covered it proceeded from the Huél- 
mont group, of which the Caraibe forms the prin- 
cipal summit. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Report of the Statistical and other Societies we have 
deferred till next week, when we shall give a double num- 





| ber, to clear off arrears, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
ORCESTER SOCIETY of ARTS_4y 


Pictures intended for the Fourth Worcester Exhibj 
must be forwarded to Mr. Joseph Green, 14, Charle >s-street, Mig. 
dlesex Hospital, on or ‘before the Ist of Mz ay next. 

H. WHITING, Hiaareny Secretary, 


+ MERCIAL SCHOOL, Gornic Hatt, 
ENFIELD, Middlesex, by T. WEARE.—The intellectual 
improvement, moral character, and domestic comfort of th. 
Pupils, are the objects of unremitting attention, Terms, 5 
guineas per annum; Washing, 2} guincas.—Keferces: Rev. J 
Campbell, Kingsland ; Rev. J. tf Davies. Tottenham ; W, Tassi 
Fen. 20, Lei ic ig are; D. M‘Niel, Esq. Stock Ebene i 
» 7, Gray's Inn- place; ond Mr. Davies, Stirgeon 

Holborn. hill.—No Day Scholars are admitted. 


ONS. LOUIS F. DE PORQU ET, Author 

of ‘Le Trésor de I’Ecolier Francais,” and * The Firg, 

Italian Reading Book,’ informs the nobi try, and heads 

of schools, that he has pumerose applications from Engle 

French, end Gers an GOVERNESSES, eon and Teachers, in 

every branch of Education, in want of SIT TIONS. Apply to 
F. De Porquet, 11, Tavistock-street, Sara on. 


M*: J. GREGORY SMITH will commence 
IIs ANNUAL SOURSE OF TWELVE LECTUuRRSs 
ACAD “3 oc THE ARTS OF De 
on ND FOR "THE PURPL OF GENERAL INFOR. 
M: A i dN, Slustes ated by recent pmo Bot in Human and Com. 
Anatomy, on TU ESDAY EVENING, the 3rd of Apri, 
jo $.-- Kight precisely, in the Theatre of Anatom 

Little v indmill-street, Haymarket. Every facility wilt be 
sntlemen who may be desirous of Making 

studies or drawings from the recent dissections. 
Prospectuses and Cards of Admission to the Course, at One 
Guinea each, may be obtained of Messrs. Dominic Colnaghi& 
Co. Pall Mali East; of Messrs. Carpenter & Co. 14, Old pad 

street; and i at the Theatre of Anat tomy. 











Gp LATING LIBRARY TO BE Si SOLD, 
—A LIBRARY, containing between 2000 and 3000 Volumes, 
Modern Novels, Voyages, ‘Travels, bio. 
&c., most of them bound andin ‘good ¢ ondition.—Apply, 

if by letter, post paid, to Clarke & Lewis, English and Forest 
Newspaper Agents, Crown-court, Threadneedle-street, London; 


or oo Mercury Office, Leicester. 
CLs CHAMBE RS SSeOU! ATION, 
ma Shares of 101. 4 
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Messrs. Wright & Co. 6, Hentietta-street, Covent-garden, 


hitect 


Decimus w.. E sq. Spring Gardens. 
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Applications for Prospectuses and for the 
Shares, stating residence and profession, must be ~~ 
(post paid) citlier to Messrs. Richardson & Pike, Solicitors to the 

ssociati solden-square ; or to Edward Hastings, Esq, 
Honorary A, 6, Waterloo-place. 


_ ‘TO ARCHITEC’ eee 
Committee of the “STOCKTON EX- 
are prepared to 


receive, on or before the Ist day of May next ensuinz, Eleva. 
tions, Plans, Sections, and Working Specitications and Estie 
mates for the proposed Exchange Buildings 

A PREMIUM OF TWENTY POUNDS “will be given tothe 
Architect whose Elevation, Plans, Sections, and Working Speci- 
fications and Estimates shall be approved of by the Committee. 

A Ground Plan of the Site of the Building, wit 1 Description 
of the Apartments require d, and other ne $a 
will be supplied to applicants by the Ch 
mittee, to whom all letters on the subie ct must be addressed, 
post paid. Signed, on behalf of the Committee, 

WILLIAM BAYLEY, Chairman, 
Stockton- -upon-Tees, March 5, 1538. 








Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 

SPLENDID BOOKS AND BOOKS OF PRINTS, 

By oF SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, No. 22, Fleet-street, on 
ONDAY, March 26, and five following days, including 

i gor Les Musées Francais et Royale, 6 vols 

original copy, . morece o—Gale rie d’Orleans, 2 vols. liber 
Veritatis, 3 he Si Nicholls’ Leicestershire, 4 vols. ir 
paper—Manning and Bray's Surrey, 3 vols.—Tanner’s 
Monastica—Hunter’s Doncaster, 2 vols. —Borlase’ s jfk 
Monstrelet’s Chronicles, 4 vols.—Selwyn’s Hindoos, 4 vols.— 
Catesby’: s Carolina, 2 vols.—Fowler’s Mosaic Pavements, 2 vols. 
—Picart’s Ceremonies, 5 vols.—Hogarth’s Original Works.— 
In Quarto: Rees’s Cyclopedia, 45 vols. calf gilt—Britton’s Ar 


chitectural Antiquities, 5 vols. imperial tto. —Lysons’s Britens 
4 vols. L. P.—Britton and Storer’s Cathedrals—Edwards’ 


ners and © ustoms, 3 vols. in 1—Regal Antiquities, Sports and 
Pastimes, &c.— kinson’s Organic Remains, 3, vols.—Shaw's 
Manuscripts—Histoire de I’ Académie des Inscriptions, 51 vols— 
Brockedon’s Passes of the Alps, proof plates, 2 vols. L. P.— 
Cuoice Copies OF THE FOLLOWING Works, WITH THB 
PLATES ON INDIA PAPER ‘urner’s Southern Coast, 2 vols.— 
Scott’s Provincial Antiquit “y wit the etchings, 2_vols.— 
European Sceneries, 7 vols. L. p.—Nash’s Paris, 2 vols.—Neale’s 
Westminster Abbey, 2 vols. Dibdin" si Edes Althorpiana, 2 vols. 
—In Oc TAVO: Galerie du Musée de France, par Filhol, 0 
vols.—Shaw’s Zoology, 28 vols.—Wood’s Zoography, 3 vols. L.?. 
—Bloch’s Fishes, 4 vols.—Beauties of England and Wales, % 
vols.—Monstrelet and Froissart’s Chronicles, by Johnes—Di> 
din’s Biblioms am mor.—Sir W. Jones’s Works, 12 vols. —Mil- 
ton's Prose Works, b symone, 7 vols.—C&uvres de Voltaire, 
vols.—Standard F, ingtish and Classical Authors, and Miscel- 
laneous Beoks—H ANL SCRIPTS and ILLUMINATED MIS 
Ss 


May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 


Mr. SOUTHGATE is preparing for immediate Sale 
AN EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF 
REMAINDERS of STOCK, COPPERS, COPY- 
RIGHTS, WOOD-BLOCKS, and STEREO- 
TYPE PLATES; 


Among which are, rm 
Wakeman’s Picturesque Sketches of some of t 
finest Landscape and Coast Scenery of Ireland, with the Ori 
Drawings—Britton and Brayley’s Palatial Edifices of Westmin- 
ster; and Brayley’s Account of London ‘Theatres—Mr. - 
nock’s New Series of Elementary Books—Laing" s Hints of 
Dwellings—Tredgold on Railroads—Partington’s Manu “ 
Philosophy ; and other Scientific Works — Loutherbours' 
Scenery—Allen's History of the C con of York, 3 vols. 1t0.— 
Myer’s Comprehensive Geography, 2 vols. 4to. —Hooke’ 's Roman 
History, 3 vols. —Heenty of the British Alps—Drawing-room 
Scra ty by L. E. L.;, &c. us io 
Valuations ALN, ‘of Libraries and Collections of Bool 
tended for Sale by Public Auction, or by Private Contract. 
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MODERN DRAWINGS. MR. . CHARLES anaes? MODERN PICTURES AND GIBBON IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, 
ISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, DRAWINGS, On Monday the 2nd of April will be published, Vol. I. 8vo. illus- 
TS. By Mesereca at. James’ s-square, on MONDAY, March 26, at By. Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, their Great - Te trated with Historical Maps, to be completed in 12 Monthly 
E ll One o'clock precisely, King-street, St. James’s-square, on WEDNE SDAY, April Volumes, 
by VALUABLE COLLECTION of DRAW- HE interesting Assemblage of PIC TURES and THE REV. H. H. MILMAN’S 
y ENGLISH MODERN PAINTERS in WATER | 2 {DRAWINGS by MODERN AR PERTH Boa. for the DITION of GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 
—eretny. Atouns. the "PROPERTY of a GENT er praernt ne Rs ee siyen. Aa * Prospectuses and Specimens may be obtained from 
c Hatt, “Comprising capita pecimens of the follow ing every Bookse 3 in own or Country 
intelleetag THE outanceeee OF ITALIAN PICTURES OF ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
: Rochard Brockedon ' ILLIAM WILKINS, Esq. R.A t published, in 8 
“term > Daniel Nested Barre Shep Mesers.C uRIsT IES MANSON Fe spectfully in /- the Nobility TREA’ Tsk ‘ on ae NERV OUS DIS. 
: Rev? Qwen field, R.A. V r Le Capelain nd Conpoisecnre, that on SATURDAY, April 7, they will - x 

CW. ae a awe Linton st LL BY AUCTION, at their Great Room, King-street, St. ORDERS, being chiefly intended to illustrate those Va- 
are by fielding Kip ingill Fripp ames’s-s £. rieties which simulate Structural i eiseaee. a 

eon, 1%, lewis ish wi [eeeomele HE VERY SELECT and VALUABLE COL- Author of ‘ An pd» Of the Wi Wate ering Pi Places and Mineral 

Wrigh ¢ i B Sentley LECTION of ITALIAN PICTURES, the greater number Springs of the Continent,” 
P Author Hala # > “ki Wather. = tee ch _ re teeth Prope Orleans, Borghese, Altieri, and other | 2nd edition, tenes and considerably ‘sulmegells with an 
’ alleries of note ne Pro 
"The Fint aay be viewed F riday and Saturday preceding, and Catalogues aan 2 il Lda AM We icKrNs, Fea. R.A. - __ J. Chure Walt. f P oie S- mona ~y Soho. 
y, and bh who has relinquished his profession, and retired into private life. |} —-~——- — —— 
ag Engi me BE MR. ZACHARY'S CABINET Or E XQu ISITE This choice Cabinet will be recognized by the Connoisseurs, as - +n published, price 4s. sewed, 
Teachers, in THE ae ARTICLES of TASTE and ORNAMENT, &c. the Pictures have for the most part been exhibited at the British HE SIEGE OF ANTWERP. 
S: Applyte ine SHRISTIE & MANSON pespect fully sme the Nobility | Institution. A ftistorical A Pies Je in, ha NE = Act. 
; , that . March 30, and fol- eee a mg —————————— = N . 

commen se atOl Ny’ will SELL BY AUCTION, at thelr Great | (YOUNT Y FIRE OFFIC E, and PROVIDENT |“ Yizoro us, el ant, and fall of dean." Spectat 
LRC ence Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, LIFE OFFICE. Established 18 , ae : much of She simplicity—the grace and beauty—of 
<ECTURES (By order of the Executors, and by express direction of the Capital—A MILLION STER LING AND UPWARDS. the e ri ramatists.”—Morning Pos’. 
4} oo s ill,) without reserve, President—The Right Hon. the EARL GREY. Pret’ qiiont pootestion—te the true style of the legitimate 
an and Com HE very exquisite and justly -admired CABINET eeiesnamaits keoftland’ he feedcick A. Roe, Bart. wi 
ird of Apni, of that distinguished Amat teur. is Grace the Du utland. | § rederi R 3a : 
natom ARY, Esq. deceased, The Most Noble the Marquess |G. E. \V Velby, Esq. M. i Just published, in que volume, with Portrait, Vignette, and 
ity will be whose zeal i . ane been enabled him to select, upon the of Northampton. George Pryme, Esq. M. P. price 20s. cloth, 





most favourable opportunities at home and abroad, the charm- | The Right Hon. Lord King, Francis Const, 


Of making The Rt. Hon. Lord Northwick. | J. E. Conant, Esq. 
ing $ ng specizuehs which will be found to adorn the choice Col- @ Rt. Hon. Lor —y nwic snens, Bag 


URIOS ITLIES OF LITERATURE. 














am, ake ing So Sir ¥. E. LO) Barker Be paumont, Esq. By J. D’ Ten AL tate Esq. D.C.L. 

Sa tag John Osborn, Bart. . &e 
: Colnaghi & Among them will be found The Ascension of the Virgin, by my 5 y 

1 ? he County is the only Fire Olice whic ¥ has constantly 7 
» Old Bond. ¥ naworre of the, Srst green re: pty” made Returns to its Me ~ Bing and for a long series of years. The Illustrator Tikvetrated. ‘By 5. D'Israeli, Esq. 
> ane The irgin and Child, by Rubens, from Mr. West's Collection— These a ee — 10 to 25 per cent., and have | D.C.L. ; 
= SOLD, The View of Sc heveling, and two others, by Wouvermans—The — Spang one ach ae the whole of the profits are Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
100 Volumes, Rabbit Warren, by P. Potter; and Cabinet S$ — s divided among the parties insured. Their effect may be judged Just published, in demy 8vo. price lls. neatly bound, 
jravel. ie Loin si Gente et ath be bey eons emf tee out by His late Majesty on his own life E THODE PRATI QUE; 
and Foran peer Hemmelinck ma a & jowasls of thirt a de: oa broken up within a » L’art d’apprendre le Francais, facilement et a fond, 
-et, London; 7. Dyck A.V. de :, fe Mis ain ane vam d as many new ones having & ot ok, ected | 8895 e's pont ours de la traduction éc rite; contenant un cours 

, Teniers t du rand Hogarth unis the last two po three years, it may ote Bove sot ni na complet de la langue 'rangaise, avec une Grammaire adaptée a 

ATION 1 Cuyp Ochtervelde Zophany serve, that all the substantial advantages promised by such new | ©& ©UTS- Cuvrage enticsoment 27) ppel oR, 
é - Ostade Backhuysen Lawrence. Offices have been long realized penser the plans and management - 


Among the objects of interest and taste are the celebrated | of the Provident Lite Office. J. A. BEAUMONT, Secretary. Professeur de Langues Anciennes et Modernes, 


Vase and Cover formed of the block o ukspeare’ s Mulberry- y Published by Smith, Elder, & Co. Cornhill; and by T. Ham, 
tree, which was in the possession of Garr some Pieces of DINBURGH REVIEW, No. 135.—Messrs. haa 
\t-garden, Scalpture—rare and ae pieces of Plate, ‘China and Glass, sone eile calies — DCH ed, price 6s, boards, illustrated with Plans and Maps. 
1F ~ Longman & Co. request that "adv ertisements for the : 
od Ornament i » uraityn ly v viewed two days preceding. forthcoming No. may be sent to them not later than Wednesday, HL AN’ SNewG Ul DEthroughSW IT ZEM. 
ay be public y ySP March 28; and Bills not later than Saturday, March 31. 





















































tlie be, ae containing full information respecting Routes 
e forwarded PICTURES, MODERN DRAWINGS, ENGRAVINGS, Paternoster-row, March 22, 1838. Money, Hotels, Modes of Conv eyance, Guides, Nule “~ auggage. 
4 AND BOOKS OF PRINTS, On the lst of March willbe pubiished price Gj the Fort-sinth | Sy°ACcoant ‘of Guets worthy te, Natice of Teese gt ae 
stings, Esq, he late JAMES VINE, Esq. ' t 
Messrs. cris ‘ib MAN: SON respectiully nf rm A. on- HE BRITISH C RE z ie and QUARTERLY — Valleys, and Mountains, in that interesting 
seurs and Public. that on IN April 23, and follow- ; 
‘ON EX.  prdsrs: they will SELL BY AUCTION’ at their Great Room, THEOLOGICAL REVIE London: A. H. Baily & Co. 83, Cornhill. 
prepared to fy ,hine-street, St. James’s-square (by order of the Executors), Reviews: © ae & Lite Which The Doctrine of Fle tion This day is published, in foolse ap 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, 
ep > + + _ F ‘ation— o p cre 
suing, Eleva. HE VALUABLE and very INTERESTING | and Profane t story—Middle Schools—The Royal and Par- NTABLE sO CON a Oe NOoMY. cor 
ns and Estie COLLECTION made during a series of years by liamentary Eccle: siastical Commissions—Notices of new Theolo- 3 a ‘reatise on the 
JAMES VINE, Esq. , remade gic al Works. " = i Disnarement of Horses in relation to Stabling, Grooming, 
given 2 ~ Comprising two Cabinet Specimens by Carracci, an abn toot :. & A Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and eeding, ye SOHN anew king. ia i 
Cl Sormasiiaen wdother Pictures by Galnghoven h, Loutherbourg, Morland, - And Professor of Veterinary Medicine he the Andersonian 
Description Sothard, Smirke, R.A., Collins, = Mes Cooper, R.A., Daniell, On Saturday next will be published, 2 University, Glasgo 
information, RA, Wright. ‘The well-known Collection ot Drawings in HE ECLECTIC REVIEW, for Arrit, William Blackwood & Sons, Mainborsh: and Thomas Cadell, 
of the Com- Colours by Modern as by Tu including ig Fortementh s and me ac os 3 London. 
> ad the capital Drawings urner —The Original Sketches = y . 
. for the * Reading a Will’—W ~ Duncan Gray, by Sir 2, Colonization ttNoe Zeuland Genius. 2 ond Edition. Just published, 
Chairman, David Wilkie, R.A.—Three grand Drawings by Girtin; and * Civegh andl tie \ NALY T ic AL GEOMETRY.~— Vol. I. The 
beautiful Specimens by 4. Priel’ 's Poetical Works. — Theory of the Conic Sections, with a new Method of 
—— Sion. — Barry fils Fieve H . Dr. Cox's rea ay, Our Young Men.’ eT their Radii of C —— 2 | Ti cloth. 
ainsboroug arry arrett inne . Scotch Church tension Scheme. oO com prising the genera 1eory of Curv es 
ilson Gilpin Crystall Nash . The Anti-slavery Crisis—Policy of Ministers; &c. &c. i » > 
Loutherbourg Prout Clennell Howitt. London: William Ball, Paternoster-row. ew es of the second Order, will shortly be published, 
RINTS, Alsoa few by Old Masters—Some fine Modern Prints—Etch- . 


Profe: > 
bert J peek canis al Books and ~anogag, © od SrInES, feano— Mont- Bat rT ISH and FOREIGN MEDICAL RE- By J. R. You NG, F puna. fe ~~ s, Belfast College. 
ets 7 awwcon— Voyages Pittoresques — Museo at o— ‘Turner's * 

neluding Southern Coast, proofs—Britton’ 3s W peke—e alleries -, Edited by Dr. FORBES and Dr. CONOLL  § 


8s, 
- - ” Price 6s., po ate -- —On the 2nd April will be published No. 
ale, 6 6 vols par bevie wed F ‘riday and Saturday preceding, and Catalog ues | containing Reviews of Thirty-seven Works, Britis! hand Fore 








lay is publi shed, in 8vo. price 7s. 


ans HE PILILOSOPHY of LANGU SAGE, con- 





















































¥~+— ande -_ asiv e Se potions Sram te British, Americ an, and C — ‘ic taining Prac tical n= for ocaulring § a knowiofes of Eng- 
. In jarge TAL P ; tinental Journals mong the more important Articles are ish Grammar, wit emarks on the Principles of Syntax and 
oe $s Notita THE ORIGINAL aan IN iGs FOR LODGE’S Critical Reviews of the recent Ww orks of Drs. Hall, Ryan, ( Fond Composition. By WILLIAM CRA} " “ 7 “4 
all— aris, St« , ss 
sos, 4 venice Mests. CHRISTIE & MAN ON respectfully inform the Law rece od by ooo = pin-y %, 4 Author of * Junius — wre & 
nents, 2 vols. Nobility and Public, that on rhore pat, May 3, and follow- ‘ ‘ 4 ran London : Relfe and Fletcher, 17, ¢ Corn 
1 Works.— ing day, they will S ELL BY AUCTION their Great Room, © We have no hesitation in pronouncing ‘The British and 
Britton’s At King-street, St. James’ Segeane, at One'o" € lock precisely, Forei rign Medical Review’ the first medicz | periodical in ‘the Just published, in 6 vols. price 3 4 
7 T Vv NHE POETICAL WORKS “of “WILLIAM 
s's Britannia, HE ENTIRE COLLECTION of POR- | world.”—7he American Medical Library, No. VII., July, 1837. 4 o 
vant TRAITS of all the most ILLUSTRIOUS and EMINENT John Churchill, Princes-stre st Soh, WORDSWORTH, 
Spor and f§ PERSONS of BLITISH HISTORY, from Henry the Fishth to On April 2, in royal 8vo. 2s. dine to baake Geet, au 
> v SO, q Ss. p 275. . 
vise Glectons, irom the, Galleries 0 the Rah aol “Gents HE MONTHLY ¢ ‘TRONICLE. The Puce Workeof Charles Lamb. 
- wae iroughout the Kingdom, an rom the Public Collections. incipal Articles. Sdw N Jover-s 
gt bey are most elaborately finished in the highest style of art, | Are the Planets inhabited? Negro Apprenticeship. Bdzerd Menem, Daves-civent. 
Beg hs. ied were executed fo ‘or } Mr. Lodge’ ra eryet Vigek of | —r aon, a Tale (c ——.? foal Mone poly. e ad re “7 int vol, price 3s. 6d. 
—- ortraits, by lilton, Esq. R.A., the late Mr. Jackson, R.A rchitecture of London eviews, Music, Notes. N oy y. 
ol =x wi oy 4 the ay sack a Bach aay aneaint I anton: Longman. nan & Co. sit R T ramsated from the E + k-letter Fi rench Edition of 1697. 
rpiana, 2 vols. A Ne — e A By_J. R. BEST, Esq. 
; Separately framed, and protected with plate glass, measuring in 83 
a3 Li mgd | t 12 inches by 104 in, width, in which the spirit and Bate SW EN UISILL 12 T IN GRAM) Saunders a Utes, of tan - eed pees Fletch 
vd Wales, % the original Pictures is rendered in a most convenient size NEV as G S A IMAR. & Son, Southampton. 7 — 
Johnes—Di> fe Ser as ornamental Portraits for the Cabinet or the Library. “By the Rev. WALTER P. POWELL, D.C.L., - 
‘2 vols.—Mil- Tothe possessors of Mr. Lodge's valuable Work of Portraits | Head Master of the Free Grammar School of Queen Mary at | On Tuesday, March 27, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Map and nume- 
eV oltaire, Biography the present dispersion of this fine Collection Clitheroe. rous Engravings on W ood, from the Author's Sketches, price 
and Miscel- nds the only opportunity, that can ever present itself to —__ Murray, Albemarte~ street. — cloth letter 
2p MIS Rela te tne Week bore boon a pe ihren pe emanate = iew dane, wee SE Vv EN W t E KS in BELGIU M, SWITZER.- 
a c » bee ecutec and forming the 3 r — N + 
ooms. Most appropriate and interesting Illustration of and Compa- RT AN 1) ARTISTS IN ENGLAND; LAND, LOMBARDY. PIEDMONT, sAVoy, &e. &e. 
the R tin to “ ai tt “es pes H eit By | JON ROBY, | poe eS, i 
: . eing Letters wri en « uring a Season in London, anc Author of * Tradit f Le 2 K 
te Sale sis Coitections from whence the Portraits have been ob- | Visits to the Seats of the Nobi Gentry in the Country ; mesg RP meg ee eel poy yh Me ac 
OF ° alerts hose of ar ena wee De peviptions of the Public ond Private C ollections of Works YLASGOW EDUCATIONAI SOCIETY 
ms a ajyest he Duke of Northumberian o rt, Sketches of Soc iety, &c. 2 “ Jus aNd 
S, COPY- The Duke of Norfolk The Duke of Buccleugh By F. AGEN, F ScHOoL Books. 
‘EREO- } ¢ Duke of Richmond The Duke of Sutherland Director of "ne Roy: y oare at Berlin. By DAVID STOW, Es 
‘ ie Dake of Beaufort ane nee a John Murray, Albemarle-street. Honorary Secretary of the Glasgow Educational Society and 
e Duke of Gordon - Normal Seminary. 
The Duke of Argyll Now ready, with Maps, &c. 8vo. 2s. 6d. y 
be Du sous Ga tke of Maatrece URN: age ne I. Bible Training, with Illustrations, for the Use 
ome of the The Duke of Dorset. - . x . on gd re E * <Turme | of Sabbath Schools; bei ‘ing the Religious Department of the 
h the Orig Re mez re win in the country, or who e1 annot attend the R° AL G Ze BA I c AL SOCIETY >| Tra naing. pio m 4 Week-day Schools. Price 6d. Second 
of Wes ay have their commissions faithful y executed by Messrs. ol ArT I. s Ww reac 
pag - eee Manson. who ry pooh a alegues and Cards to ee Pi Cc = , Aiensnse r’s ee dition in Sonth . Afri c ‘a my = Training Sy stem, P hy sical, Intellectual, 
g's plication. ‘To avoid mistakes, it is requeste a ajor rey ‘Todd's Routes in Mazanderan, &c.- leut.= 1 Moral; a Manual for Infant and Juvenile Schools, as pur- 
; Manual of tame may refer both to number and name in the Cata- c ‘ol. Shiel’s Journey through kKurdistan—4. Sir Grenville Temp] poe oy = . ; a4 = s 
yutherbours'’s *hen particular Portraits are desired ; but when the ob- | on the Route from Bonah to Kost antinah—5. On the Discove ry = oy h en en Sey. Cae Cane Cae 
3 vols. st0— Ktistosecure one or more specimens out of the collection | of America by the Northmen, in the Tenth Century—6, Mr. - . Dial ‘ 
oke’s Romap cwrally, gentlemen, by so stating their instructions, will en- aay or Thomson on the Ascent of M. Demav end in Persia—7. III. Granny and Leezy ; + a Dis rs *: = 
)rawing-room ~~ rainy. Christie & Manson to execute them with greater | Mr. Brooke on the Island and Gulf of Symi, in Asia Minor— | mother’s First V isit, to the Normal and Infant Training School. 


8. Baron Humboldt on the Level of the pe ‘k and Caspian Seas, | Sth odhicn. Price 


of Books in- es will be ready one month prior to the Sale; and to | &c. SECOND PART in May W.R.M i’Phae, Publisher, Glasgow ; N. H. Cotes, 139, Cheap- 
‘ontract. bet viewed the Ist and 2nd of May. John Murray, Albemarie-ctreet. side, London - ‘ 
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POPULAR SCIENCE, 
On March 31, with accion’ | Frontiept iece and many Cuts, 


RCANA of SCIEN CE and ART for 1838; 

or, an Annual Register of Inventions and Tmmpeavamne nts, 
Discoveries, and New Facts, in Mechanical Science ; Ch try, 
Electricity, and Electro-magnetism; Zoology and rp ; 
Mineralogy and Geology; Meteorological Phenomena; anc 
other Scientific Information. Abridged from the Transactions 
and Journals of the past yea 

Printed for Joke’ Limbird, 143. Strand. 











On Monday, April 2nd, with Frontis spiece and Vien nette, 


ALLADS and METRICAL TALES, Vol. - 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY 
Forming Vol. 6 of MR. SOUTHEY'S POETICAL WOR 
To be complete -¥ in Ten Volumes. 
Vol. 1 contains Joan of Are; Vols. 2 and 3, Juve nile and Minor 
ems; Vol. 4, Thalaba; Vol. 5, Madoc. 
London : Loneman, Orme & ( on 





KS. 





yn Monday, April 2nd, in fe. 8vo. pri 
IVES of CARDINAL de FLEU RY, COU NT 
ZINZENDORF, MARQUIS of FOMBAL, COUNT of 
FLORIDA BLAN( ne a oe wy ey: he 
Forming the sth and } hs xt Vol. of L iW E § of FOREIGN 


STAT MEIN. 
And the 10st Vol. of Dit. VARDNE 2R’S CABINET CYCLO- 





Pub. March 1, the concluding Vol. of the History 
of Russia. 
L oncom: and John Taylor. 
ed 
the TREAT- 
derived from the 
1824, and 1337; 


Longman & Co.; 
t publised, price ls. sew 
RAC’ ric AL RE ML ARKS on 
MENT of MALIGNANT CHOLERA, 
Author's Experience in the Epidemics of 1832, 
with 7] Aprendix. 
[ARLES YEL VERTON HAINE S, M.D. 























&e. &e. 
"Med dical Attendant to the Black Roc k Dispensary. 
Cork: George Ridin: 33 L ondon Simpkin, 3 M a _ & Co. ‘0. 
COMPANION ie" ee _ ae S ME on ANIC’S GU IDE. 
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r he Elements of Machinery, 

Friction, and other resistances . ‘whol: illustrated by Dia- 
grams, and calculated Exampl a practical 

W. RR. M’Phun, Publisher, Glass ow 3 N. iL. C Cheap- 





London. 


SPLENDIDL if A ons LU At a rED E Dy T ION. 

On the Ist of April v re pi . price 2s. 6d., Part X. of 

i QUIXOTE DE }O5 TA M ANCILA, trans- 

lated from the Spanish of MIGUEL CERV AN TES DE 

SAAVEDRA, by CHARLES JARVIS, revis 4 and corvects “ly 

of be pet illy illustrated, after Original Designs by ‘TON Y 
JOHANNOT, 

thly Parts. 


Tobe 
London: ey 
of 
The Illustr ae d 


price 1/. 12s. in cloth. 
ve iL, Ls 
Nw editions, print ed unl 
ILSON’S(B n)s 
and PL MIN INS! rthe BETTER UNDER- 
STANDING of the LORD'S Sl PPE; with the Office of the 
Holy Communion annexed. 
Wilson’s (Bishop) Sacra » Pr ivate Me- 
ditations and Praye 
Printed for J. G. & tivington, 
WwW ‘ater]oo-plac e, P all Mail. 
nese Works may be h 
varions bindings 


side, 
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Privata +0 






t reral Use. 
Paui’s Churchyard, and 





St. 


ad also, in miniature size, in 
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ADDI- 


Yor the 


n 12mo. pric ards, a io 
si: LECT rays N io > P APE RS. of 
SON, in the arEe TATOR and GUARDIAN. 
Use of young Person 





the Rev. EDW ARD. BERENS, M.A. 
Arche on of Ber 
Printed for J. G. & 3 L- - ‘ore St. Paul’ s Churchyard, and 


W ptarino-plag e, Pall 
*,* This Work is 4 the List of Borie : recorame ended by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowled 





2mo, price 5s. in 


= LECTU RES on the at RCH CATE- 
C <oy gh OFFICES of the CHURCH, and the PENI- 


‘TENTIAL I 
EDWARD BERENS, M.A. 


hdeacon of Ber 





bs the Kev 
Printed for J. G 


Waterloo- Place 
. price 4s. boards, the 2ud edition of . 
ECTU R ES = the LI?URGY of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND, as used on Sundays, arranged 
andslightly abridged from the omment: eriat yer Waldo, Esq. 
y the Rev. EDWARD BER 3, M.A. 


re oh acon of Berks. 
Printed for J. G. +4 Fivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Hall § 


*,* This Vork is in = List of Books recommended by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


Rivington, St. Paul" s Churchyard, and 


& 
Pall M an 








Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. pric 8s. in boards, 
TREATISE on the CHU RCH of CHRIST; 


designe 4 c hi iefly for the A se of Stude = ‘a ape 


Rev. WILLIAM PALMEI 
rit theo Bi Oxtord, 
And Anthor of * Origines Li 





Printed fo rr J. G 
Waterloo-place, Ball Mall. coe 
CHEAP EDITION OF JENKS'S DEVOTIONS, IM- 
PROVED BY SIMEON. 

Smo. price 3s. bound. the 36th edition. of 
RAY E RS and OFFICES of DEVOTION 


for FAMILIES, and for particular Persons upon most Oc- 


iturgice 
- fiving gton, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 








casions. By BDENJ: AMIN JE NKS, late Rector of Harley, in 
Shropshire. 
Altered and improved by the Rev. CHARLES SIMEON, 
Late Fellow of K s College, Cambridge. 





Printed for Longman & Cx "Sel mk ichardson ; ; R. Scholey; 
Baldwin & Cradoc k; Hatehara & Son; J.G. & F. Rivington ; 
_ ».; J. Duncan; Black & Co.; WwW hittaker & Co. ; 
Simpkin & . Hearne; L. & G. Seeley; Nisbet & Co. ; 
and  Houlston % *Son. Of whom may be ha 


The 12mo, edition, larger type, price 4s, 6d, bound, 











DR. WHITAKER’S HISTORIES, 


D®; WHITAKER’S HISTORIES of 
CRAVEN and WHALBY, last Editions, quite new, reduced 
to half the publication prices. Apply to William Crofts, 19, 
Chancery-lane, London. 


oa JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 
hursday, March 29th, in 3 vols. 
’ ' YHE ROBBER. By the Author of * The Gipsy,’ 
*One in : ¥. housand,’ * Attila,’ * Mary of Burgundy,’ 
hn Marston Hall, a Novel,” &c. 
1. 0 ndon : Longman, Orme & Co. 
On Saturday, March 31st, in 8vo. price 16s. cloth EGIOR 
ELPEAU’S ANATOMY of GIONS. 
Translated from the Fre anch, by HENRY aa 1OCK, 
Lecturer on Practical and Surgical Anatomy at the Westminster 
Hospital School of Medicine, and 
Surgeon to the itoyal Universal pearmeny < os Children. 
i London : Longman, Orme & 
“pr. MANTELL'S NEW WORK, 

On the 29th inst ant ma be published, in 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 
with numerous llustrations, price 15s. in cloth, lettered, 
TRHE W ONDE R Sof GEOLOGY ; or,a Familiar 

Exposi ition of Geological Phenomena: ee ‘ing a Popular 
Survey o! the Prin ciple 13 and Discoveries o Modern Geology. 
By GIDEC 1ANTE L.L.D. F.! ke. &e 
Author of the * G 


ondon 
N 





















ology of t st of lingland,” &e. 
Relfe & Fle 


Ss 
tcher, 17. Cornbil 











8, New odiemeenaians. March 4. 
R. BENTLEY'S LIST OF NEW WORKS 


JUST READY FOR PUBLICATION; 


I. 
MEMOIRS OF = WILLIAM KNIGHTON, 
Ge, 
Keeper of the Privy Purse: during. the Ree Reign of George IV. 
A 3 ON 
Including Sir WILL in M KNIGHTS ORRESPONDENCE 
ith the most Distinguished Per is Time. 
Now first published from the “Original ‘MSs. 
yols. VO. = Portrait. 






whe d 





THE MAN WITHOUT SOUL; a Novel. 


2 vols. —_ 8vo. 


A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, during the 
Years 1535, 1836, and 1837 
Including a NARRATIVE of an EMBASSY to pe IMAUM of 
MUSCAT and the Abt of Cs AN 
By W.S. W. RUSCHENBE 
Surgeon to the Expeditior 
2 vols. 8vo. with — and C arts, 


TOPSAIL su LET-BLOCKS 
Or, THE NAVAL FOUNDLING, 
A STORY OF THE SEA. 
By THE OLD SAILOR, 
Author of ‘ Tous sh Yarns,’ * Landand Sea Tales,’ &e. 
3 vols. a. 8vo. 








ODDITIES. = “LONDON LIFE, 


oS PRY. 
2 vols. with Twe ate wh Thy A Illustrations. 
Vi 
HOMEW “y D BOUN D: A Nav 4 Nove. 
J. FENIMORE COOPE Ry Esc 
The’: Pilot,’ * The Red Rove = The Water Witch,’ 
&e vols 
Sentley, New Burlington- street, 
sher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Author of * 





chard 


Rie 
(Pabli 





13, Great Marlborough-street, March 23. 
NV R. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH AND HER TIMES, 
A SERIES OF ORIGINAL LETTERS, 

Ss elect ed from the Ine edited Private Correspondence of the 
Lord ‘Treasurer Bur ley. the great Earl of Leicester, the Secre- 
tarie: s Walsinghan *hristopher Hatton, and most 
of the distinguished Ie eriot 

Dedicated, ce permi 
2 vols 








m, to Her Majesty. 
$s. BVO. — Portraits. 


OUTWARD BOUND; 
A MERCHANT’S ADVENTU RES. 
By the Auta of ‘ Rattlin aq a heete, ’ *The Old Commodore,” 


Ill. 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ADMIRAL 
EARL ST. VINCENT. 
By CAPT. BRENTON, R.N, 
Author of‘ The Nav: al History of Great Britain,’ &c. 
Now first 7 ub! ished from Oliicial and Authentic Documents. 
2 vols. 8vo. a Portrait. 


THE COURTIER: S DAUGHTER. 
y LADY STEPNEY. 3 vols. 
we A c harming spe # imen of Lady Stepney'’s powers in the world 
‘tion. Her * Courtier’s Daughter’ mingles enough of ro- 
ance with the realitics of modern life, to astonish as well as 
inte rest the reader.’ ul 


pod 








*—John Bull. 


Vv. 
THE RIVER AS® THE DESART. 
By Miss PAKDOE, Author of * The City of the Sultan,’ &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo vith Illustrations. 
“This work is highly creditable to the aut hor—discovering 
even more mind than any of Miss Pardoe’s former productions. 
Allas. 






Vi. 
MEN OF CHARACTER. 
y DOUGLAS JERROLD, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

With panne rous Characteristic Ete hings after Thackeray. 

* London folks and London scenes are here presented to us, 
with a marvellous degree of freshness and truth; and many of 
the follies and evils of the times are lashed in a style i in which 
we know not whether most to approve of the grotesquencss of 
their exhibition, the moral of their exposure, or the caustic 
ridicule of their punishment.’’"—Lit. Gaz. 


Vil. 
OURMA L 
AN Onte NTAL ROMANCE, 

3 J. QUIN, Esq. 
Author of ‘A Ph Ba ‘Wana down the Danube,’ &c. 
vols. (Just re 





N 


3 ad 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Westhesoush-strest, 





LITERATURE AND MUSIC COMBINED, 
Published Weekly, price 3d.. and Monthly ina neat Wrapper 
HE SUNBEAM, a Journal devoted to POLITE 


LITERATURE and MUSIC, embracing As g 
d Poetry. by the first Writers of the day, anc Ne ieinal Papen 
BISHOP, “i. ARNETT, BOCHSA, KAL KBRE NNER, or De 
NEUKOMM, and SOLA, with Adaptations and Arr 


from all the Old Masters. <Ojemeay 
‘he Monthly Part will be ready with the Magazines, 
London: published for the Proprietors, by G. Berger. 
burgh: Messrs. Grant & Son. Glasgow: M'Phun. 
J. Cumming. And may be had of all Bookvellen 


venders. 
if i INROTH on EDUCATION and SELP. 
FORMATION, based upon Physical, Intellectual, Mona 
and Religious Princ iples. rom the German of Dr, J 
HEINROTH, Professor at the U niversity of Leipzig, 
“Dr. Heinroth has looked upon education comprehensive} 
he has viewed it from the cradle to the nursery, to the echek 
room, the drawing-room, even to the dawning mz anheed. oe Thi 
work is one that e ve ry parent, hs aving the we wes are of his or 
offspring at heart, should study.” —Sunday Tin 
London: A Schloss, 42. Great Russe ihetreet, British Museum, 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN AMERICA, 
The new Proprietor of the following Work, so peculis arly i le 
teresting at the present moment, desirous of givin: every 
facility to its : a min d sale, has made a most importast Te 


duction in its 
STATISTICAL 


Dubli 
and 4 





HEINROTH ON EDUCATION, 
his day is published, post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 61, 





2 








TOPOGR APHIC AL and 
DE SCR IPTION of UPPER and LOWER CANADA, New 
Brunswick. Nova Scotia, the Island of Newfoundland, and the 
other British Pos ions in North America, including Consider. 
ations on Land Granting and ation, with Statistical 
oes: ‘Tables of p ances, &¢ ibellished with beautiful 
Views of the pri Towns, Harbours, Local Scenery, &e, 
By COL. Bot Cc Hey TE, Surv eyor- Genes al of the Provinces, 
3 vols. 4to., reduced from 4/. 4s. to 
Published by J. Dowding, Bookseller, Newgate-street. Tobe 
had through any tookseller. 
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Nearly ready for publication, containing a variety of most in. 
teresting matter, with a Catalogue Ke aisonné of all the Per 
sons who at various times have ascended in tie Balloon, |p 
1 vol. with Hlustrations 

ERONAUT ic A; being an Account of the 
BALLOON, Scie ntif ec, Historical, and ra ary with 

Copious Appendixes illustrative of the NAVIGATIO N ‘of the 

AIR; also comprising the interesting details of the Aerial Expe 

dition to Germany. 

By T. 





MONCK MASON, Esq. 
Now published, . 

A Guide along the Danube from Vienpa to Con 
stantinople, with Maps of the Route, and Tables of the Arrival 
and Departure of the Steam Boats, Charges, &c. By R, T. 
Claridge, Esq 

Published by F.C. W estley, 162, Pic 


ly. 
ATURALIST’S LIBRARY. Conducted by 

Sir WILLIAM JARDINE, Bart. F.R.S.E.. FLL.S. &e, 

Publishing in volumes uniform with the Works ~ Scott, Byron, 
Jowper, &c. rice 6s. each. 
Just published, 

The Biros of Great Beitatn and TRELAND. By Sir W. 
Jardine, Bart. En the llished with 36 original coloured plates and 
49 wood-cuts, with Memoirand Portrait of Sir R. Sihbald, ( orm 
ing Vol. XX. of the series). ‘The Eggs of the L ng Vamilies 
bel sing represented, both the Oology and Ornithology of Britain 
will be embraced in this portic , ot work, 

e ome s already published contain 

’ ATURA HISTOR RY OF 
Humming Binds, 2 v ie er, Ante t. s, &c., 1 vol. 
Monkeys, lv p coats and Sheep, 1 vol. 
Lions and Tis ers, 1 vol. The Elephant, Rhinoceros, &. 
Gallinaceous Birds, 1 vol. lvo 
Game Birds, | vol. | Parrots, } vol. 
‘ishes of the Perch Kind, 1 vol. Wh: ales, Dolphins, &c. 1 vol. 























seetles, : vol. Jurds of Western Africa, 2 vols. 

Pigeons. 1 vo Foreign Butterflies, 1 v 

British Butterflies and Moths, British Birds. Vol. I. as above 
rols. (to be completed in 3 vols.) 


British Animals in the Press 
Volumes in Preparation : -On Bees—On Marine Amphibia. 
Introductory Ve pose—On Entomol my, &e. Ke 
London: 8. Highley, 32, Fleet-street. Edinburgh: W. #. 
Lizars. Dublin: W. Curry, jun. & Co. ; and all ah Ts. 





Just published, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth boards, 
ITKIN’S MEASURER, containing—Fint: 
A set_of Tables, exhibiting ithe Supe rficial ¢ Contents of 
any Board, Plank, or Log of Timber; also, the quantity of 
Sawing in any Log cut into Boards, and, by an easy process, the 
Cubic Contents stany iece of unequal- ‘sided Timber. 

Second: A Table, exhibiting the value per foot of Veneers of 

differe nt thicknesses, cut from wood of various prices. 

ird: A Table, exhibiting the value per foot of Boards or 
Scantling, from one-fourth of an inch to five and a half inches 
thick, at various prices per cubic foot. 

Fourth : A complete set of lables of Cubic Measure for Square 
or Ground Timber, exte nding to logs of f m one to sixty feet 
long, and from ts ive te thirty-four inches squ 

y 











THOMAS AITKIN, Timber Me asure 
The author has oe reived from extensive Timber Brokers and 
Measurers in England and Scotland, the most gratifying test 
monialsto the decided utility and correctness of the above work. 
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*,* The Tables of Cubic Measure may be had separately, 

price 2s. 6d. bound in cloth. 
lso, by the same Author, . 

The Tradesman’s and Measurer’s Assistant. 3s, 
cloth. Containing 

First: Tables, exhibiting the number of Square Yards in any 
Space, = one to five hundred feet long, and from one tosixt 
feet broa 

Second: A Table, exhibiting the number of Cubic Yards it 
any number of Superficial ¥ ards, from one to one thousand, 2 
Walls, Excavations, &c. from nine inches to nine feet thick o 


“third: Tables, exhibiting the number of Feet, Inches, and 
Twel(th parts of an Inch, in any Square of Glass or other Sub 
stances, from three inches square eo 3 243 inches by 36} inches 
rising by quarters of inches each wa 

Fourth: Tables, exhibiting the V mine of any Square of Glass 
containing from five inches to four feet six inches, at various 
prices per foot 

Fifth: ‘Tab les of Superficial Measure, in Feet, Inches, and 
Twelfth parts, intended for Boards, commencing atone foot long, 
and increasing by half feet to thirty feet, and at four inches 
broad, rising by half inches to 353. 

Sixth: Tables, exhibiting the Value per foot of B yards, from 
one-quarter of an inch to five and one-half inches thick, at 
various pric es per cubic foot. 

he whole simply and correctly calculates 

London: Longman & Uo. Edinburgh: Oliver & Dog, Gre Gree 
nock: Andrew Laing. Glasgow: R. B. Lusk & Co. 18, 
street. 
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Orr Paternoster-row, London ; and 
Chambers, k Edinburgh. 


TURE OF Mr | DAHLIA, 
ished, price 2s. 


EATISE on the CULTI- 


LIA 

IN, F.L.S. TLS. 

any,’ and Garde ner and penester | 
f Devonshire, Chatsworth. 

W.& R. 


| published, 
tion of the 


affire 


able to Purchasers. 


On Sale at No. 82, Newgate-strect. 














100,000 VOLUMES OF CHEAP BOOK 
OWDING'S GENERAL CATALOGUE | 
of his EXTENSIVE STOCK of BOOKS for 1838, is 


ust 


and will be found to comprise a very superior Collec- 
best Works that have appeared upon every subject 
of useful and profitable Literature, with extraordinary low Prices 


Catalogues 2s. 6d., return- 








‘his day is publ 


OU LSON on DISEASES of the ‘BL ADDER. 


co 
lity of the'Bladder. 
vf the Bladde 











La a Long 


ished, post 8vo. 


H AN 


NTs. 
" Forelen Bodies and Operation 
for Stone. 
; Wounds and Injuries of the 
adder, 


Gentleman's } 


Just published,in foolscap 8vo. price 9s. 
TAS MI 


N; a Tale. 


“A charming tale of fairy fiction. The exuberance of 
fancy in this story is marvellous; the rich | 
without limit, and the simplicity, the sweetness. the picturesque 
grouping and sele ction, is a proof of a very delicate taste." — 


diversity of incidents 


William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery-lane. 
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and SCHOOL ATLAS, 
ce ls. 6d. ; each containing TWO 
d which for clearness and be eauty 
extant. The following Numbers 





No. 2, PE and the UNITE Si ATES. Natural Philosophy and the Ph 
No. 3 ‘The TWO HEMISPHERES. to the present time ; in ® Series of 
No. 4, SCOTLAND and SOUTH AMERICA. TOM TELESCOPE, M.A 
No.5, + « IRELAND ana ASIA, will appear on the larged, and greatly improv 
Ist of Apri iswick : printed by C. 
To be had of the Publisher, 7 7, ‘G ompton-street, Brunswick- 
square; or through any respectable Bookseller. sellers. 


TOM TELESCOPE’S NEWTONIAN PHILOSOPHY. 
In one volume, ~* tonne. ——-r with Eighty-five Cuts, 
7. bound in cloth * 

HE NEWTONIAN PHILOSOPHY, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY IN GENERAL, explained 

and illustrated by, Familiar Objects, for the use of ‘Young Per- 
sons; comprising Accounts of the Discoveries and Advances in 
ysical Sciences, brought down 
Entertaining Lectures, by 
The Fourth Edition, corrected, en- 


and 


ved. 
Whittingham, for Thomas Tegg & 
Son, Cheapside ; and may be had, by order, of all other Book- 
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CAREY’S NATIONAL HISTORIES. 


the one been the defeat of the other ? 
ATIONAL HisTORIANS. It 
ofall classes, a SERIES OF THESE TRULY 





Now ready, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
THE HISTORY OF THE 


By JOHN FROST, of Philadelphia. 


is therefore proposed to translate and publish, at suc’ 


price 
ATIONAL HISTORIES. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


All historians must have their prejudices; and a consideration of this fact has given rise to the proposed 
series: for what is a History of France by an Englishman, but another version of the History of. England # ? Has not the success 


Truth must be sought for by comparing the respective Histories as written by THE 


as will bring them within the reach 


S 
Each Work will be compiatet in itself. 


The second of the Series (now in the press), wili be a Translation (the two volumes in one) of 


BONNECHOSE’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY 


A HISTORY OF GERMANY, 


AND OTHERS IN DUE COURSE, 
Cc. TILT, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 
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STANDARD WORKS, nearly ready, or just published, by 


WILLIAM PICKERING, CHANCERY LANE. 





MEMOIRS OF SAMUEL 'TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


By JAMES GILLMAN, Esq. 





COLERIDGE’S LITERARY REMAINS 


EDITED BY HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE, Esq. A.M. 


KANT’S CRITICK; 


AN INVESTIGATION OF PURE REASON. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


Vou. III. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH RHYTHMS, 


FROM THE FIFTH CENTURY DOW! 


b “Itis said by such as professe the mathematicall sciences, that all things cunt by proportion, and that without nothing could 
sand to be good or beautiful.”"—PuTTENHAM, Arte of aearnereneae Poesie, lib. 2. 


By EDWIN GUEST, Esq. 


TWARDS. 


THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF SUFFOLK. 


By JOHN GAGE, Esq. F.R.S., Dir. S.A. 


THINGHOE HUNDRED, COMPRISING 


BARROW, FLEMPSTON, HARGRAVE, HORNINGSHERTH, LACKFORD, 
ROCKLEY, FORNHAM, HAWSTED, HORSECROFT, MANSTON, 
(HEVINGTON, HARDWICK, HENGRAVE, IKEWORTH, NOWTON, 


REDE, 
RISBY, 
SAXHAM, 


With numerous Plates, royal 4to. price 4l. 14s. 6d.; large paper, 71. 75. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 4to. price Five Guineas, 


SOUTHWOOD, 
WESTLEY, 
WHEPSTED. 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


This work consists of feo large quarto v rlamee, 


By CHARLES RICHARDSON, 


upon the composition of which the author has been employed for more than twenty 


; and though the expense of publication has exceeded the sum of 6000/., it is published at the moderate price of five guineas. 


two volumes contain nearly 2300 pages of three columns each, closely yet clearly and beautifully printed. 
8, hitherto kept separate, of ft 


ymology and Explanation. 


It combines the 


DR. BUCKLAND'S BRIDGEWATER TREATISE 


Mach disappointment havin; 
We Sets May now be had, 





On Geology and Mineralogy. 


Second Edition, with Ei Pa ee Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Price 1. 15s. 


THE BRIDGEWATER TREATISES COMPLETE. 


lately arisen from several of the Treatises being out of Print. the Publisher begs to intimate that 


lorming twelve handsome volumes 8y0., price 7/, 15s, 6d, cloth bo: 





| 





DR. ARNOTT’S STOVES. 
E. HUXLEY, Original Manufacturer. 


e Show Room and Office REMO ) from Castle-street, 
Long Acre, to 51, GREAT MARLBOROUGH. STREET, London, 


Brave OY'’sDIGESTIVE BROWN BREAD. 
—This wholesome Bread has completely cured the Adver- 
tiser of Indigestion under which he laboured for twenty-five 
years, notwithstanding that the best medical advice and the 
most approved remedies had been resorted to, times without 
number, It is proper to state that he has not the least personal 
knowledge of Mr. Beaufoy ; and that his sole object, in thus an- 
nouncing the salubrious quality of this bread, is to ee many 
a pining sufferer among literary men and others, that he has 
within his reach a remedy that cannot fail, The Bread is sold 
in Jermyn-street, near Regeut-street; and at Beaufoy’s Mills, 
South Lambeth. 





UME’S DINNER PILLS, sold at 108, Long 
Acre,—These Pills bave acquired their extensive reputa- 
tion in Indi gestion, &c., from the peculiarity of their action, 
Being digested with the food, they create no irritation, but 
generate a natural action and that diurnal relief without which 
there can be no enjoyment of health. ‘lhousands of all ranks, 
in every climate, and many of our most scientific characters, 
patronize these Pills as a happy combination of the simplest 
drugs by which a domestic medici ine is produced, so mild and so 
beneficial. that the weakest Cigeetion a im roved. 2s. an 
4s. 6d.—HU ME'S ORIGINAL MARKING INK, which stands 
any test. Be cautious in procuring the atl ink; many of the 
imitations not only wash out, but corrode.—Prescriptions pre- 
pared with that strict fidelity which has established the well- 
nown reputation of the house for near a century. 








WHITE TEETH. 
OWLAND’S ODONTO, or Peart 


Den RICE, 

A VEGETABLE WHITE POWDER, prepared from Orientat 
Herbs of the most delicious Odour and Sweetness, and free from any 
mineral or pernicious ingredient—the usual, but Just objection to 
other Dentifrices; it eradicates the Tartar from the Teeth, 
removes decayed Spots, preserves the Enamel, and fixes the 
Teeth firmly in their sockets, rendering them beaut/fully White. 
Being an Anti-Scorbutic, it ¢ radic ates the Scurvy from the Gums, 
strengthens, braces, and renders them of a healthy red ; it removes 
unpleasant tastes from the mouth, which often remain after 
fevers, taking medicine, &c., and imparts a deligh/ful fragrance to 
the breath. 

Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty included. 


ROWLAND’S ALSANA EXTRACT 
Immediately relieves the most | vio lent Tooth-ache, Gum Boils, Swelled 
Face, &c.; it isalsoan excellent Stomaciic in cases of Flatulency, 
Spasmodic Gircties, &c., and gives instantaneous relief. 

Price 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d, per bottle. 
*,* Notico—The Name and Address of the Proprietors, 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, 
is engraved on the Government Stamp, which is pasted o n each, 
also om tae in red, on the Wrapper in which this Article is 


enclose 
Be sure to ask for“ ROWLAND'S. 
Sold by them, and by respectable Perfumers and Medicine 





Sanctioned by the most eminent of the Faculty. 

DSS EFORD’S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 

Stomachs, Ague, Spasms, Flatulency, Indigestion, Loss 
oi Appetite, Nervous Affections, and Constitutional Debility, 
as well as languor produced by a too free indulgence in the 
luxuries of the table, or excesses of any kind. lo elderly per= 
sons it imparts a genial warmth, and gives a tone ant vigour to 
the constitution. In all cases of exhaustion prising from mental 
or bodily fatigue it affords instant relief ; and in alleviating sea- 
sickness it has been found most successful. 

The Indian Tonic has received the sanction of some of the 
most distinguished members of the medical profession, a large 
portion of the public press, as well as numerous private indivi- 
duals who have experienc ‘ed its beneficial effects after all other 
tonics have failed. The following is among the recent notices 
of the public press : _ 

“The most fashionable, the safest, and the most agreeable 
restorative now in use, is Dinne nore | sindian Tonic, It is asure 
remedy for indigestion, from which disease so many others 
emanate, and we believe that it possesses many other invalu- 
able properties, particularly for persons who have been expose 
to the destructive influence of the Indian climate, whose con- 
stitutions will not bear the use of more powerful tonics, which 
too frequently are injurious to the system, and produce no good 
effect.""—Naral and Military Gazette. 

Prepared only by Dinneford, Chemist, No, 172, New Bond- 
street. In bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s. and family bottles, at 22s, 
each. ‘To be had of most respec ‘table Chemists throughout the 
Kingdom. Wholesale Agents, Sutton & Co. 10, Bow Churchyard. 


ISHOPSGATE PLATE-GLASS WARE- 
HOUSE, established upwards of Fifty Years. 

The Public are respectfully invited to inspect “the Stock of 
elegant and novel Fancy Stained and Plate Glass at the above 
Establishment consisting of many fine Specimens of 

COOPER'S PATENT Exel sLED AND STAINED 





which, by a speedy and effective process ll manufacture, re- 
moves the prejudice long attached, on of the expense, 
to this beautiful and enlivening decoration. 

A pane measuring 18 inches by 12 inches, opaque ground, with 
transparent scroll-work ornaments, costs only 65. 44d., or any 
size under 2} square feet, at 4s. 3d. per square foot. 

Annexed are the prices of current sizes of Plate Glass for 
Sashes, &c. 

















In.| 15 In, 18 | In. | 20In. 22 In. 25 In. 23 In. 

£.8.d.|£5.d.)£5.d.|) £5. d.) £5. d.j£e. d. 
12 093 ol 6; 013 0 OM 6 01611 019 8 
16 | 013 0 016 0| 018 6 1 010 Ra. 180 
20; 01611 116 Leé) 17 111 3 115 0 
23; 128 18 2 111 3 1M 5 119 1 239 
30; 18 2 113 9| 117 6 213; 3 611 212 6 
34 | 1110 118 3) 226 269 213 2 219 6 
3} 115 239 276 212 3; 219 4 366 














Or any Sizes containing from 3 feet to 8 feet, at 9s. per foot. 


THOMAS FOX, successor to Henry L.CooPer 
in the above Business, * respectfully informs the Nobility and 
Gentry who have so oy palroniee® me Pg for 
a long series of pears. t he bes on nda and elegant 
Stock of CABINE Pant ¢ PHOL TERY GOODS. consisting of 
Dining and Drawing-room Suites “a the newest design, Wa 
robes, Bedsteads, and highly-seasoned Bedding, made on his 
own Premises. In the manufacture of each article the strictest 
attention has been paid to durability and effect, the most expe- 
rienced Artisans employed, and materials of the best — 
tion only used, for which the cherees will be foundgextreme 
moderate. Carpets. ‘Tournays, Cashmeres, Merin Dameske, 
<iatees, Silks, 7 ‘abarets, &c. in every variety 

Carving. Gilding. a and Interior Decorations of every descrip 
a in the most modern st les. 
Bishopsgate-street Within, London, 
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NEW WORK BY 
On the 31st of Marcu will be published, to be continued Monthly, price ONE Suriiina, and completed in Twenty Parts, the FIRST NUMBER ¢ 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY; 


THE ATHENEUM. 












“Boz.” 










Containing a FAITHFUL ACCOUNT of the FORTUNES, MISFORTUNES, UPRISINGS, DOWNFALLINGS, jf 
COMPLETE CAREER of the NICKLEBY FAMILY. 


AND EACH MONTHLY PART EMBELLISHED WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS 


In 1 vol. small 8vo., price 5s. neatly bound, 


A VISIT TO THE BRITISH 
. 
MUSEUM; 

Containing a familiar Description of every Object of In- 
terest in the various Departments of that Establishment, 
with numerous Iliustrations. 

**To persons anxious to obtain a correct knowledge of the 
various antiquities, works of art, and literary curiosities, 
deposited in the national establishment, we strongly recom- 
mend this little volume, as containing more general infor- 
mation than is to be found even in the most elaborate works 
devoted to the subject."—Sunday Times. 


In 1 vol. square 16mo., price 3s. 6d. neatly bound, 


MORALS FROM THE CHURCH- 
YARD. 


In a Series of cheerful Fables for the Youth of both Sexes. 
With Eight beautifully engraved Illustrations on Wood, from 
Designs by H. K. BROWNE. 

** We have been struck with the originality, beauty, and 
tenderness of this small quarto, for young persons. It isa 
book in which the spirit of Charles Lamb would have de- 
lighted, steeped in natural pathos and delicate imagination, 
and in the spirit of that religion whose first principle is love.” 
—Tait’s Magazine. 


WEBSTERS ACTING NATIONAL DRAMA; 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE DRAMATIC AUTHORS’ SOCIETY. 
This Edition comprises every successful NEW PLAY, FARCE, MELO-DRAMA, &c, produced at the London Theatres, correctly printed from the Prompter’s Copy. 
A Number will be published every Fortnight, price Sixpence (the more expensive Copyrights, One Shilling), 
Each Play will be illustrated by an Engraving of the most interesting Scene, taken during the Representation, by PIERCE EGAN the Younger. 


VOLUME I. 
With a Portrait of J. R. PLancne, Esq. F.S.A. 
price 7s. cloth, contains:— 

1, Tue Two Fiearos. 
2. Tue Country Squire. 
Tue QvEER SuBJECT. 
Tue SENTINEL. 
Tue Mopern OrpHevs, 
A Pecu iar Position. 
Watrter TYRRELL. 
Tue Ticer at Larce. 
Tue Bripat. Price ls, 
. My Youne Wire anp my OLD UMBRELLA. 
11. Tue Mippie Temp ce. 
12. Riquer witH THE Turt. 


= 
SONS Ss go 


Complete in One Volume, uniform with the ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ 
Publishing Monthly, to be completed in Twenty Numbers, Octavo, price One Shilling each, 


SK ET 


EDITED BY «“BOZ.” 


BY “PHIZ.” 


Seventh edition, in 1 vol. small 8vo., price 3s. boards, 
SKETCHES OF YOUNG 
LADIES; 


In which those interesting Members of the Animal King- 
| dom are classified according to their Instincts, Habits, and 
| General Characteristics. By ‘*QUIZ.” With Six Lllustra- 
| tions by ** Phiz.” 


The Busy Young Lady—Romantie Young Lady—Matter- 
of-Fact Young Lady—Young Lady who Sings—Plain Young 
| Lady—Evangelical Young Lady—Manly Young Lady— 
Literary Young Lady—Young Lady who is Engaged—Pet- 
ting Young Lady—Natural Historian Young Lady—Indirect 
Young Lady—Stupid Young Lady—lIlyperbolical Young 
Lady—Interesting Young Lady—Abstemious Young Lady— 
Whimsical Young Lady—Sincere Young Lady—Aftirmative 
Young Lady—Natural Young Lady—Clever Young Lady— 
Mysterious Young Lady—Lazy Young Lady—Young Lady 
from School. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. bound in cloth, price 17. 1s. 


THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS 
OF THE PICKWICK CLUB. 


By “ BOZ.” 
With Forty-three Lllustrations by ‘‘ PHIZ.” 





VOLUME II. 
With a Portrait of Tyrone Power, Esq. 
price 7s. cloth, contains :— 
13. A QuarTER To NINE, 
14. BLANCHE OF JERSEY. 
15. Tue Borrie Imp. 
16. Court Favour. 
17. Tue Sprrrire. 
18. Rory O’More. 
19. Apvice GRATIS. 
20. THe ORIGINAL. 
21. Barpers or Bassora. 
22. Wuy pip You Die? 
23. VALSHA. 
24. Bencat TiGer. 
25. St. Parrick’s Eve, 





CHES BY 








“BO Z.” 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF EVERY DAY LIFE AND EVERY DAY PEOPLE. 















Third edition, in 1 vol. small 8yo. price 3s. boards, 
SKETCHES OF YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. 

Contents—Dedication to the Young Ladies—The Ont 
Out Young Gentleman—Domestic Young Gentlem 
ful Young Gentleman—Very Friendly Young Geni 
“ Throwing-off” Young Gentléman—Poetical You 
tleman—Funny Young Gentleman—Theatrical You 
tleman— Military Young Gentleman — Political ¥, 
Gentleman—Censorious Young Gentleman—Youn 
Young Gentleman,&c. With Six Illustrations by “PH 


Dedicated, by permission, to Her Grace the Duchessof, 
land, Mistress of the Robes to Her Majesty. 
In 1 vol. small 8vo. 


REGAL RECORDS; 


Or, A CHRONICLE of the CORONATIO 
of the QUEENS REGNANT of ENGLAJ D| 
Compiled from temy y A ts and Official D 
ments, by J. R. PLANCHE, F.S.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. 





pa volume 

VOLUME III. thould be « 

Not yet completed, contains :— the work wv 

26. Puss 1n Boots. teed be a1 
27. Tue Rine Doves. vill operat 
28. Brack Domino. ay in con 
29. Our Mary Anne. By J. B. Buckstone, eountry. | 
30. SHockine Events, By J. B. Buckstone, Bi prical or 
31. Tue Cuprirt. dnecessit: 


32. ConrounpED FoREIGNERs. . 


n 

83. Dancing Barber. neters or ¢ 
34. ALL ror Love; or, Tue Lost Premp, wiiundi 
35. Tae SpitaLFieLps WEAVER. a 
36. Tue Rirte Bricape, Well woul 
37. ANGELINE DE Lys, if in this 1 
pone 

le { 

the subjec 

will certai 

veriest adv 


A NEW EDITION, comprising both the SERIES, and EMBELLISHED with FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS, by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


Second edition, corrected, 1 vol. royal 16mo. neatly bound, 


price 5s. 6d. 
CHESS FOR BEGINNERS, 


In a Series of Progressive Lessons, showing the most ap- 
proved Method of beginning and ending the Game; together 
with various Situations and Check Mates. 

By WILLIAM LEWIs, 
Author of several Works on the Game. 
With Twenty-four Diagrams, printed in colours. 


In 1 vol. square 18mo. price 5s. neatly bound, 
THE JUVENILE BUDGET; 


Or, Stories For Littte Reapers. 
Chiefly collected from ‘The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not.’ 
By Mrs. S. C. HALL, 
With Six Illustrations, by H. K. BROWNE. 
** A very pretty and pleasant volume, which will be a most 
welcome present to our young friends.”—Atheneum. 


. CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, STRAND, LONDON. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Neatly bound, price 3s. 6d. 


THE JUVENILE PIANIST; 


Or, 4 Mirror or Music ror Inrant Minps. 
By ANN RODWELL, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte. 


Illustrated by upwards of One Hundred Musical Diagrams, 
and embellished with Engravings printed in Colours. 


“This instructiv tle work, which is illustrated with 
numerous engraving and diagrams explanatory of its in- 
teresting art, is truly what it professes to be, a Mirror of 
Music for Infant Minds, constructed with such simplicity 
and clearness, that it would be impossible, even for a very 
young child, to read without deriving the wished for instruc- 
tion. It is admirably calculated to render the early practice 
of the piano easy and attractive."— Morning Post. 
















In 2 vols. 11 8 ith Frontispi ice 9. Pacer 
n 2 vols. small 8vo. with Frontispiece, price 

EDWARD, wa, both 

THE CRUSADER’S SON: Rodolf 

A TALE. : utisfactor 

Illustrating the History, Manners, and Customs, of Eng Alsace, w] 

in the Eleventh Century. . ter 

By Mrs. BARWELL. Wreasonz 

Second edition, price 1s. Alsace, tl 





NURSERY GOVERNMENT; 


Or, Hints apprEssED To Moruers AnD NURSEB! 
MAIDS, ON THE MANAGEMENT OF YounG CHILDRE! 


By Mrs. BARWELL, 





century b 
tion of 
















London; Jamzs Houtmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturdey at the ATHEN/EUM OFFIC 
Booksellers and Newsvenders»—Agents; for SCOTLAND, Messrs. & 


Bradfute, Edinburgh; and D, 


14, Wellin; 
pbell, 





on-street North, Strand by Jeet Francis; andsolé 
lasgow ;—for IR&LAND, J, Cumming, Dublin 





